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N ENERGETIC, RELIABLE BUSINESS MAN 


desired to join in establishing a business that will be prac- 
tically a substitute for public fountains on city thoroughfares re- 
lieved of their objectionable features. Experience already had. 


— capital required. Suitable references exchanged. Address 
» this Office 


ANTED. id WOMAN TO ASSIST IN THE 
care of two small children, and do plain sewing. Apply 
to WM. L. PRICE, 1829 Van Pelt Street, Philadelphia. 








W- AN TED, COMPA NI ON OR SECRETAR Y.— 

Situation as companion to lady, one traveling South, or in 

a warmer climate, preferred ; or would like situation as secretary 

or correspondent ; can furnish best of references. Address P. 0. 
Box 344, Tysene Pa. 


JIRST ( CLASS IN VESTMEN TS. ADDRESS 
Gro. J. WEBSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa 


ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin 8t., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOICE SITUATION FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, “Oak 
Park,” eleven and one-fourth acres, Glenside, near Jenkintown, 
North Penna. R. R. The 12th and Market Sts. station makes this 
property the best now in the market. WILMER ATKINSON, 
125 N. 9th street, Folletaiphis. 








WASHINGTON, MT. VERNON, ALEXANDRIA, ARLING- 
TON, and other interesting places 
FOUR DAYS FOR $16.50 
This covers all necessary expenses ** car fare excepted.”’ Leave 
24th and Chestnut Sts., Third-day, Second month 16, at 8.15 a. m.. 
Royal Blue Line. Tais bein Washington's interesting season, 
Congress being in session at this time, gives each one an oppor- 
tunity to see some of our greatest statesmen. A special guide 
provided to escort and give all information to _ party visiting our 
National Capitol. Also particular attention given to all travel- 
ing alone. $2.00 deposit required three days before starting. 
For further information inquire of 
REBECCA B. NICHOL mane 523 Gneper 8t., Camden, N. J. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Wrieues. 
WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful ottention own to all | endiers. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 





~ Squitdble 


| Ea MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, $4,000,000.00. 


Capital paid up (in cash), 2,049,550.00. 
Surplus, 800,000.00. 
Assets, 14,074,813.56. 


6 per cent. Debentures. 
6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 


All Municipal, Rallroad, and other first- 
class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 


Philadelphia, 8.’ E. cor. Fourth London, 150 Leadenhall street, 
and Chestnut Sts. E. C. 
New York, 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street. strasse, W. 
Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 


THE GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES 
—OF THE— 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


are giving excellent satisfaction to investors. 

We also have on sale a few 6 and 7 per cent. Omaha and 
Council Bluffs Mortgages, in amounts from $600 to $8,000, which 
we recommend with confidence. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FORSYTHE), 
949 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital PaidIn, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 








ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50| 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRaFts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mati will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4g@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
Porm: THOU KNOWEST, 
Dr. JOSEPH THOMAS, . : . ° ° 
FULFILLING THE LAW: A SCRIPTURE STUDY, ‘ 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND RAcE STs. MEETING, 
WEALTH : ITs USES AND ITS DANGERS, 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 6, 

Notes on the Lesson, 
BREAK UP THE FALLOW GROUND, 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 
EDITORIAL : 

Did Peter and Paul Know” 

Notes, . : 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, . 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

The Sioux Allotments, . 

From Clear Creek, I1l., ‘ ‘ i ; ; 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ LiBRaRY, (Conclusion), . 
THE NICHOLITES : SOME CORRECTIONS, 

20,000, NoT 2,000, . 
NEws OF FRIENDS, 
THE LIBRARY: 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, . 
Notes. 
EDUCATIONAL, 
PorTRY : Whittier, ; 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS, . 
THE Usk OF INTOXICANTS IN NEw YORK, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, . 
CURRENT EVENTs, 
NOTICES, . 

T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 


advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- | 


tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


For Dry ‘Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Mad: 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


88, WM._HEACOCK, tere 
UNDERTAKER, 


No: 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BROCK WATSON, 
UNDERTAKER, 


S. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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charming household paper that comes 
every week, at $1.00 a year? There is 
but ove. And it’s a paper that is giving 
women everywhere a new sensation. 
No FREE SAMPLES. Send two stamps for specimen number. S@-And 


MARION HAPRLAND'S if you are so fixed that you could do some moderately-paying work for us 
“HOME TALKS” EACH WEE) t your home, compiling lists, addressing, etc., please say so. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, 29 North Seventh St., Phila. 


ea Did you ever enjoy the luxury of a 
i 
z 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to‘the Housekeeper’s Weekly are received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. Every one subscribing through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gets free a 
special premium, the “ ART PORTFOLIO,” a collection or photo-engravings, in a case of white antique 
parchment. Cash must be sent with the order. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—The Housekeeper’s Weekly and INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, BOTH for $3.25 a year, including the ‘ART PORTFOLIO.” Send‘orders with the money, to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUus of over Two 
AND A HALF Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1892. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ ; $4.60 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . ; 7 : $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; ; : 5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) , : ; ‘ 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4. . ; ; 6.10 
HARPER’s WEEKLY, ($4.) ; . , ; 5.70 HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4.)_.. . . ‘ 5.60 
Hanpsr’s Youne Prorte, ($2.) . 4.00 ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) ; ; . . 5.75 
oe : ia THE STUDENT, ($1.).  . . . ae 3.25 
HOUSEKEEPER’s WEEKLY, ($1.) .  - —- PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.)  .. 6.60 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. ; : ‘ 4.25 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ; ; 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . ; ; : : 5.00 St. NIcHOLAS, ($3.) . ; ; : ; ’ 5.10 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . : . . 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
HARPER’s Bazar, ($4.) .  . . «© 5.70 WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.) oe 4.50 
BABYHOOD, ($2.) i ‘ ; : : : 4.10 
ai ; SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50.) ; : ; 2.75 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8). - a PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50.) . . 3.50 
CuicaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.). . .~ . 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) .  . 3.50 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4.) . : ; : 5.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.).. Z ; 4.50 
THE CRITIC, ($3.)  . ; ; ‘ ‘ ; 5.10 THE FARM JOURNAL, ($0.50.) . ; ; 2.70 
OuR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50. 3.80 Tue Home Make, ($2.) ee 4.00 
Goop HoUsEKEEPING, ($2.40.) . : ; 4.40 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . ; ; 4.50 


*,* Persons wishing cther periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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VERY ELIGIBLE LOTS, one-acre and upward, on turnpike 
at “Gwynedd Highlands,’ within easy walking distance of 
Gwynedd station, North Penna. R R. Prices, to start improve-, 


ments, moderate. Elevated situation, charming view, pure air, | 


healthful neighborhood. JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 623 Wainut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 


Y 
Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St 
Station, Phila. Undercare of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec'y, Jenkintown, Penna. 


Ogontz, Penna. 


(H4 PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R, one hour 

from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I LAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS 
DESION PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 


Every patent taken out by us is brought befo-e 
the public by a notice given free of charge in ‘ 


Scientific American 


est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world, Splendidly illustrated. No tatelli ent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3.00 a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address M & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York, 


| 
| 
| 
' 


The school is | 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


What we offer investors. 

First mortgage security on city pro- 
perty. From six to ten per cent. inter- 
est. The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. Our mortgages are 
all on a sinking fund plan which insures 
payment at maturity. Among 2,500 
patrons we have yet to learn of a dis- 


satisfied one. 


The Home Savings and 
Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 


Money with this Association 
w'll earn nearly Three Times as 
much as iv an ordinary savings 
Assets, $700,00u. bank, and can be withdrawn at 

30 days’ notice. 
Manager 


| 
For pamphlet, TT OF NEWHALL, ean Sitice. 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 
We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of 
carpets, made by only the very best manufacturers. 
The prices are low, and we guarantee to give satis- 
faction in all particulars. 


HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


-DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT 1S STRICTLY PURE. 
UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 twenty 
years ago has never been modified or chan in the 
slightest. This soap is identical in quality to-day 
with that made twenty years ago. 

T contains nothing that can injure the finest 
fabric. It brightens colors and bleaches whites. 

T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in the 
world does—without shrinking—leaving them soft and 

white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


se — is a great saving of time, of labor, of soap, of 
fuel, and of the fabric. where Dobbins’ Electric Pp 
is used according to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. 
you to make that trial. 
IKE all best things, it is extensively imitated and 
counterfeited. 


It will pay 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Pa upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take Magnetic, 
Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or any other fraud, 
simply because it is cheap. 
dear at any price. Ask for 


DOBBINS’ 


and take no other. 
ceeps it in stock. 
nearest wholesale grocer. 
Ry carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, and 
be careful to follow directions on each outside wrap 
per. You cannot afford to wait longer before trying for your 
self this old,’ reliable, and truly wonderful 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


hey will ruin clothes, and are 


ELECTRIC 


Nearly every grocer from Maine to Mexico 
If yours hasn't it, he will order from his 
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THOU KNOWEST. 
For us—whate’er is undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 
Only the Good discerns the good, 
I trust thee while my days go on. 
Whatever's lost, it first was won : 
We will not struggle nor impugn. 
Perhaps the cup was broken here 
That heaven’s new wine might show more clear. 
I praise thee while my days go on. 
I praise thee while my days go on; 
I love thee while my days go on ; 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasures lost, 
I thank thee while my days go on. 

—Robert Browning. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DR. JOSEPH THOMAS. 


JosepH Tuomas, M. D., LL. D., whose death occurred 
in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 24th, 1891, had 
greatly endeared himself, during his long connection 
with Swarthmore College, to many of the graduates 
and former students, who will recall his lectures on 
English Literature as some of the most pleasant and 
profitable hours of their course at the college. To 
them and to his many older friends a brief sketch of 
his life and works will, it is believed, be acceptable. 

His father, David Thomas, a civil engineer, was 
born of Quaker parents, in Montgomery county, Pa., 
in 1776. In 1805 he removed to near Aurora, Cayuga 
county, N. Y., and engaged in agriculture. He wasa 
most distinguished florist and pomologist, contribu- 
ting many papers on these subjects to the Genesee 
Farmer. His experiments and writings added very 
largely to the advancement of scientific agriculture 
and horticulture. In 1817 he published “Travels in 
the West,” a work which attracted the notice of De 
Witt Clinton, then Governor of New York, and led 
to his appointment as chief engineer of the Erie Ca- 
nal west of Rochester, a position which he held until 
the completion of the work, after which he became 
principal engineer of the Welland Canal in Canada. 
His death occurred in 1859. 

His son, Joseph Thomas, was born Ninth month 
23d, 1811, in Ledyard, (formerly Scipio), Cayuga 
county, N. Y.;and was educated at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., where he gradu- 
ated in 1830. He afterwards spent some time in study 
at Yale College, which he entered in 1832, and still 
later at Harvard, and finally through failing health 
removed to Philadelphia, where he settled as a prac- 
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| ticing physician, having graduated in medicine from 


the University of Pennsylvania in 1837. Here he 
devoted himself more to literary pursuits than to 
medicine, engaged to some extent in private teach- 
ing, and was for some time, Professor of Greek and 
Latin in Haverford College. He also lectured on va- 
rious literary and scientific subjects at different in- 
stitutions of learning. From 1873 until 1887, he was 
connected with Swarthmore College as Professor of 
English Literature, withdrawing in the latter year 
through failing health, to the great regret of his as- 
sociates, who highly appreciated his profound learn- 
ing, and his conscientious faithfulness to his high re- 
ligious and moral convictions in the presentation of 
his subjects to the young, by whom he was greatly 
beloved. 

In 1852 he visited Egypt and Palestine, and in the 
following year published his “ Travels” in those 
countries. In 1857 he went to India, where he re- 
mained some fourteen months for tbe purpose of 
studying the Sanscrit, Persian, and other oriental 
tongues, principally with a view of tracing their 
philological relations to the languages of Europe. He 
also spent several months in Egypt acquainting him- 
self with the rudiments of the Arabic. His love of 
traveling remained with him in later years, and at 
different times he visited Mexico, Alaska, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and prominent points of interest in 
our own country. Several of these excursions were 
the subjects of entertaining and instructive evening 
lectures to the societies and students of Swarthmore 
College, upon his return. 

A summary of his literary work was published in 
a recent issue of the Philadelphia Ledger, and is 
followed here: In 1845, the joint authorship with 
Thomas Baldwin, of “ Baldwin’s Pronouncing Gazet- 
teer,” and the authorship of the system of pronuncia- 
tion of geographical names contained therein, a 
department of literature but little cultivated up to 
that time. In 1848-9 he contributed a paper on mus- 
cular action and the mechanism of locomotion, toa 
work on “Special, General, and Microscopic Anat- 
omy,” edited by Dr. S. G. Morton, a paper specially 
commended at the time by the Charleston Medical 
Journal. In 1851-2 appeared his “ First Book of 
Etymology,” followed by an edition of ‘ Oswald’s 
Etymological Dictionary.” He contributed the geo- 
graphical Vocabularies to Webster’s Octavo D‘ction- 
ary in 1847; to the University edition, in 1856; to the 
unabridged quarto edition, of 1864, and also enriched 
the latter with a pronouncing vocabulary of modern 
biographical names. In 1853 he published his 
“ Travels in Egypt and Palestine.’’ In 1854, in con- 
nection with T. Baldwin, he prepared ‘‘ A New and 
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Complete Gazetteer of the United States,” and in 
1855 “A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the world,” containing a 
notice of the pronunciation of the names of nearly 
100,000 places, of which enlarged editions were 
issued in 1861, 1866, etc., and another is now in prep- 
aration. This work, popularly known as “ Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer of the World,” has been very highiy 
commended, and for accuracy and completeness is 
without an equal in the English language. Dr, 
Thomas wrote the very valuable preface and intro- 
duction to this work, setting forth the principles 
which should guide to a correct pronunciation of 
foreign names. In 1864 his “‘ Comprehensive Medical 
Dictionary ” appeared, in which the same regard for 
accuracy in pronunciation is exhibited that charac- 
terizes his geographical dictionaries, while his medi- 
cal judgment has also been made available. Dr. 
Krauth has pronounced this work “a masterpiece of 
practical skill and accurate condensation of what is 
most needful for the student of medicine and the 
general reader to know.” In 1870-71 was published 
his “ Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology,” a revised and enlarged edition of 
which appeared in 1886. From the judicious brevity 
of the articles, the comprehensiveness of its selec- 
tions, and nice exactness in orthography and pro- 
nunciation, this work has already taken a very high 
place among our books of reference. The publishers 
of the 1886 edition of Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, acknowledge their indebtedness to him for 
Lis scholarly aid in its revision, and for his superin- 
tendence of its pronunciation. 

Dr. Thomas brought to the aid of the biographer 
the resources of profound learning, critical acumen, 
untiring patience, and earnest conscientiousness, all 
of which admirable qualities are exhibited in the 
series of works with which he has adorned our litera- 
ture. In the language of Professor Dana of Yale 
College, “ he has done his country great service by 
his various labors.” 

Thanks to the generous sense of justice on the 


part of those whose business abilities enabled them | 


to win a greater pecuniary reward from his labors 
than fell to him, his declining years were freed from 
all anxiety as to pecuniary matters. 

In recognition of his scholarly work and worth, 
Yale College conferred on him the honorary degree 
of A. M., in 1854, and in 1873 he was made a LL. D., 
by both the University of Pennsylvania and Prince- 
ton College. 

His high culture and his great attainments never 
led him away from the simple faith and life of his 
fathers, that of the Quakers, of whom he was fond of 
saying that “ Socrates was the first ;”" and this great 
scholar, this cultured Christian gentleman, through- 
out his long life, was a most consistent, modest, and 
unassuming Friend. A.B. 


PassIONATE reproofs are like medicines given 


scalding hot; the patient cannot take them. If we 
wish to do good to those we rebuke, we should labor 
for meekness of wisdom, and use soft words for hard 
arguments.— Dodd. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FULFILLING THE LAW: A SCRIPTURE 
STUDY. 


Tue Mosaic Institutes were a wonderful phenomenon 
in the age which witnessed their advent. In the 
midst of nations which peopled their heaven with 
crowds of gods, male and female, of no better morals 
than those of their worshippers, or with contending 
armies of good and bad spirits, Moses proclaimed 
the supremacy of one Omnipotent Deity who alone 
ruled in heaven and earth. Holinesa to the Lord 
was the duty of man, and of holiness the world had 
never heard before. Moses formulated a code of 
morality infinitely above all pagan ideals. He pun- 
ished with death vices whica the Greeks and Ro- 
mans continued to practice openly for twenty cen- 
turies after his day, and which drew no word of cen- 
sure from Socrates and Plato. And he established a 
social system of a benevolence which in thirty-five 
centuries ours has not yet attained. But in the 
course of time the institutions of Moses were dis- 
torted into a means of oppressing the weak and 
enriching the wise and powerful, and this was the 
condition of things when Christ appeared on earth. 
When he began to speak to the people, he condemned 
the corruptions of the times, and soon a report went 
forth that he sought to change the laws of Moses, 
This drew from him a memorable declaration in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “ Think not,” said he “that 
I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am 
come not to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 

Nothing could be of greater importance than 
Christ’s declaration of the purpose of his coming 
into the world; and I propose to consider what he 
meant by the declaration just quoted—that he came 
to fulfil the law of Moses. 

To fulfil a law is an unusual expression. Citizens 
obey laws, and rulers execute them ; but neither fulfil 
them; and I am not aware of any case in whicha 
person can be said to do so. Dr. Clarke, who has 
written a most voluminous commentary on the Bible, 
undertakes to explain this passage. He remarks in 
the first place that the word translated fu/fil means to 
fill up, to complete. And he proceeds to say that “Christ 
completed the law: 1. In itself, it was only the shadow, 
the typical representation of good things to come; 
and he added to it that which was necessary to make 
it perfect, his own sacrifice, without which it could 
neither satisfy God nor sanctify men. 2. He com- 
pleted it in himself by submitting to its types with 
an exact obedience, and verifying them by his death 
upon the cross. 3. He completes this law and the 
sayings of his prophets in his members, by giving 
them grace to love the Lord with all their heart, 
soul, mind, and strength, and their neighbors as 
themselves ; for this is all the /aw and the prophets,” 

I fail to see how any of the things which Jesus is 
here said to have done, fulfilled the law. His sacri- 
fice was a murder not justified by the law. His sub- 
mission to its types and verification of them, what- 
ever that may mean, surely does not fulfil the law. 
Submission and obedience is not fulfillment, else 








every criminal could be said to fulfil. And lastly, 
giving grace to others to fulfil is not fulfilling it him- 
self,as he declared he would do. And then to say 
that the law was unable to satisfy God is contrary to 
Christ’s own teaching. For when the rich young 
man asked him how he could have eternal life, Jesus 
answered: “If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments,” and cited several of the ten. And 
again, when the lawyer asked the same question, he 
gave the same answer: “ What is written in the law? 
This do and thou shalt live.” If obedience to the 
law could gain eternal life, we are estopped from say- 
ing that it could not satisfy God. And then it seems 
unthinkable that obedience to the command, for in- 
stance, “Thou shalt do no murder,” could not sat- 
isfy God unless Jesus were first murdered. But 
theologians can not understand that Jesus came for 
any purpose but to be, as Peter said he was, “by 
wicked hands crucified and slain.” 

Now there is, I think, a wholly different and per- 
fectly satisfactory explanation of Jesus’s meaning, to 
be reached by considering his words in connection 
with his acts. Dr. Clarke says, as I have stated, that 
the word translated fulfil means to fill up, to complete ; 
and I will add that it was applied to the moon in her 
increase, and when full she was said to be fulfilled.’ 
To fulfil the law, then, was to fill it up,—complete it, 
round it out, as the gibbous moon is made full. The 
law of Moses was not, as Jesus saw, perfect; and 
moreover it had been construed and administered in 
a way that rendered it still more defective. He pur- 
posed to amend it where defective, and to restore its 
true meaning where this had been distorted ; and we 
know this was his purpose, because he proceeds to do 
this without moving from the spot where he an- 
nounced that purpose. His very next sentence was 
to quote the sixth commandment, one of the laws of 
Moses. ‘Thou shalt do no murder,” and he ex- 
tended the scope of the commandment so as to pro- 
hibit all unjust anger, from which proceeds not only 
murder, but all acts of violence. Having amended 
this commandment he took up the next, the com- 
mandment against adultery, which protected the 
marriage relation; and he extended this to prohibit 
all libidinous desires, whether against matron or 
maid. And then he went on to the subject of oaths, 
divorce, retaliation, and enmities, in every case stat- 
ing what the law commanded or allowed, and adding 
the amendment which seemed necessary to cover all 
the field which the commandment was intended to 
protect, or to temper the harshness which surpassed 
the necessity of the occasion. In that discourse he 
cited six provisions of the law which he proposed to 
modify. And he did the same on other occasions. 
On one day he showed that the fourth command- 
ment, instituting a day of rest for the good of man, 
had been perverted into a rod of oppression, and on 
another, he condemned a construction of the fifth 
commandment, which defeated its intent. Thus did 


he carry out his declared purpose to “ fulfil ” the law 
in the only way in which the words can be properly 
understood. And his prediction that the law should 
stand as long as the earth should endure, seems in 
For it is to-day rec- 


due course of accomplishment. 
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ognized as the moral code of Christendom, to which 
all Christians owe obedience. 

The law of Moses and the prophets is a notable, 
outspoken, manly code, competent to assure to him 
who keeps it, eternal life. There can be no contro- 
versy as to what it means when it forbids murder, 
adultery, theft, falsehood, covetousness. Christ’s ex- 
hortations to righteousness, and condemnation of 
various kinds of wrong-doing, constitute forty-nine- 
fiftieths of all his teaching. He intended to found 
his church upon first of all a platform of solid well- 
doing ; and this platform he intended to construct by 
filling out and completing the Mosaic institutes ac- 
cording to the intention of their Divine author. 

Washington, D. C. J.D. M. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
[Class meeting, First month 17, 1892.] 
PAPER: A HIRELING MINISTRY. 
THE greatest minister of God in all the ages of the 
world, standing among his neighbors and friends in 
the synagogue at Nazareth, opened the book of the 
Prophet Isaiah and read from the scroll the following 


sublime passages, introductory to his work for the 
salvation of men: 


“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Secause he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the poor: 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovery of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised ; 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Closing the book he continued : ‘“‘ To-day hath this 
Scripture been fulfilled in your ears.” 

At a later time Jesus still further set forth the 
character of true ministry in his address to the twelve 
apostles in the following words: “Go ye to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, 
saying, The Kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out 
devils; freely ye received, freely give. Get ye no 
gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses: no wallet 
for your journey ; neither two coats, nor shoes, nor 
staff ; for the laborer is worthy of his food.” 

On another occasion Jesus portrayed the charac- 
ter of the true as distinguished from the false minis- 
try of the gospel in an address to the Pharisees who 
had declared that he was not of God because he had 
healed a blind man on the Sabbath day. Said he: 
“ T am the Good Shepherd ; the good shepherd layeth 
down his life forthe sheep. He that is a hireling 
and nota shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, 
beholdeth the wolf coming and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth, and the wolf snatcheth them and scat- 
tereth them; he fleeth because he is a hireling, and 
careth not for the sheep.” 

In these discourses we have outlined for us, by a 
master hand, the necessary endowment and the true 
character of a minister of the gospel who hath re- 
ceived the gift to minister, “speaking, as it were, the 
oracles of God.” 

It is my duty on this occasion to treat of the tes- 
timony of the Society of Friends regarding the false 
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ministry represented by Jesus in his parable of the 
hireling. To do this understandingly it will be 
necessary to consider, if but briefly, the circum- 
stances which gave rise to the proclamation of this 
testimony by Friends. 

Under Queen Elizabeth there was established a 
hierarchy of church officials (archbishops, bishops, 
archdeacons, deans, canons, and priests) much simi- 
lar in character to that of the Church of Rome. 
Its purpose was to abolish all forms and 
rites of worship not sanctioned by the Established 
Church and performed by its officers. It maintained 
its power with varying success during the reigns of 
succeeding rulers down to that of Charles I., during 
whose sovereignty George Fox was born. Fox came 
upon the stage of action in troublous times. Under 


the direction of William Laud, archbishop of Can-° 


terbury, the Anglican Church had departed widely 
from the principles of the Reformation. It had 
made itself more and more oppressive of the con- 
sciences of the dissenters, and had to a great degree 
discovered and broken up the secret congregations 
of those who refused conformity to its usages and 
mandates. 

The officials of the Church were all the creatures 
of the King. They were obsequious instruments of 
his will. The government was a despotism that over- 
ruled the wills of the people; the church a tyranny 
that overruled their consciences. 

The clergy were indeed hirelings that cared not 
for the sheep. Dependent upon the monarch for 
their appointment, upon the government for their 
living, upon favoritism for the retention of their 
offices, they felt little concern about their duties 
towards their fellowmen. A noted writer and mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends says of them: “ They 
pass their days amid the pleasures and cabals of 
courts; and they appear rather the slaves of princes 
than the servants of Him whose kingdom is not of 
this world. They court glory; they aspire after 
riches ; while very few employ their time and labor 
in edifying the people, or in promoting among them 
the vital spirit of religion.” 

Such was the character of the ministry that early 
Friends termed “ hireling.” The condemnation was 
not that they received pay for their preaching, but 
that they preached only because of the pay,—they 
were not of the spirit of the “ Good Shepherd that 
layeth down his life for the sheep.” 

And it is here that we should closely discriminate. 
It does not follow that a salaried minister is a hire- 


ling, although in the usages and in the Discipline of | 


Friends these have become synonymous terms. It 
is true that there are vital objections to a salaried 
ministry and it has doubtless been a wise order among 
Friends to bear a testimony against the payment 
of a fixed stipend to their ministers, but on the other 
hand, the clear conception of the Divine Master was 
that ‘the laborer” in the Lord’s vineyard “ is wor- 
thy of his food.” The essential matter to be deter- 
mined is whether the Spirit of the Lord and not the 
spirit of mammom inspiresthe work. I believe that 
if the matter were properly guarded our Society to- 
day would be greatly benefited, and righteousness 





would be greatly promoted, if those who have ap- 
peared in the ministry among Friends and whose cir- 
cumstances prevent their untrammeled delivery of 
the messages of the Divine Spirit to the brethren 
every where, were provided with the necessary funds 
for the carrying out of their duties. Our work for 
the good of mankind hae been hampered somewhat 
by a misapplication of our testimony against a hire- 
ling ministry. 

Yet I know, too, that a custom of this kind would 
be fraught with danger, and that the Society of 
Friends is justified in bearing a testimony that prac- 
tically excludes a regularly paid ministry, though its 
purpose is to bear only against a hireling ministry. 

lst. A free and unpaid ministry tends to keep all 
selfish and mercenary men out of the service. What- 
ever may be the shortcomings of a minister among 
Friends, it is certain he is not influenced by money 
considerations, and it is almost certain that the mo- 
tive of his service is his “love for the brethren,” 

2d. An unsalaried ministry gives a liberty to the 
person called to the work that he cannot have who is 
under obligations to those who pay him to preach ac- 
ceptable truths to them as employers. A Friend in 
the ministry may go where duty calls, and leave his 
own meeting without feeling that he has failed to ful- 
fil a contract by thus doing, as he must feel who, 
whilst under pay, deserts his flock at any of his ap- 
pointed hours of service. 

Thus while it is true that Friends do not bear the 
same testimony against a salaried ministry that they 
do against a hireling ministry, nevertheless they dif- 
fer from almost all other religious organizations, in 
that in practice they object to both. 

In this respect they are in the attitude of Paul, 
who, whilst bearing in mind the Mosaic injunction, 
“ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn,” also that “he that ploweth ought to plow 
in hope, and he that thresheth ought to thresh in 
hope of partaking,” yet felt there was still a higher 
ground to occupy. Writing unto the Corinthians, he 
says, “If we sowed unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great matter we shall reap your carnal things? 
Nevertheless, we did not use this right; but we bear 
all things, that we may cause no hindrance to the gospel of 
Christ. 


a 


SECRETARY’S MINUTES. 

Having completed the review of church government in 
our Society, we turned, on First month 17, 1892, to the con- 
sideration of our Testimonies, the first of these being that 
against an hireling ministry. Wm. M. Jackson prepared 
the paper for the day. This seemed to meet with very gen- 
eral approval from the class, and one friend characterized it 
as “exhaustive,” and as portraying “in a very broad man- 
ner the general feeling on the subject.” The question was 
raised as to whether there was not already a fund established 
for the purpose of aiding Friends in their ministerial work. 
In some meetings this seems to be the case ; in others there 
is a fund which can be used for this in connection with 
other things; but the general opinion seemed to be that in 
any case the general funds of the meeting might, with pro- 
priety, be used for this purpose. One friend reminded us 
that in earlier times, before the establishment of railroads, 
the assistance which was needed was not that of money, but 





lodging and transportation from one meeting to another, 
although in the cases where the Lord’s work called a minis- 
tering friend across seas, the requisite funds were forth- 
coming. Allusion was made to the private liberality which 
oftey makes an application to the meeting unnecessary, and 
the opinion was expressed that the chief hindrance lies not 
in any unwillingness to bestow, but in the lack of humility 
which makes Friends shrink from the request for and ac- 
ceptance of this help. 

In regard to the use of the word “hireling,” the views of 
Wm. M. Jackson were cordially united with, as well as his 
distinction between a “salaried” and an “ hireling” minis- 
try, against both of which our testimony extends. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WEALTH: ITS USES AND ITS DANGERS. 
THE accumulation of the gains over the expenditures 
is what constitutes the basis of wealth, and these 
gains may be the reward of manual labor, or of en- 
terprise directed in channels of profitable invest- 
ment in which labor and wise judgment are the chief 
elements of successful effort. And the discrimina- 
tion which a wise judgment enables an individual to 
exercise is a force and power that has quite as much 
to do with his success as the brawn and muscle by 
which he draws from the elements about him the 
reward of his toil ; indeed, we may safely assert that 
without this force, which in the equipment of the 
race for the struggle for existence may be termed his 
brain power, labor must remain the servant of capi- 

tal and be content with its wages. 

But in the larger resources, which the improved 
condition of the industries by which wealth is accu- 
mulated has opened for labor, fhe wage-earner has 
his opportunity, and as he uses it for the improve- 
ment of the intellectual status of himself and his 
children, physical toil no longer represents his stock 
in trade, the brain power asserts its supremacy, in 
guiding and directing the hand; he becomes a com- 
petitor in the world’s effort and is bound to make 
himself felt and to compel recognition. 

This increase in the means of accumulation be- 
yond the needs of a comfortable livelihood, is add- 
ing enormously to the wealth of our own country, 
which, under its free institutions, offers toevery man 
who will avail himself of the opportunity, a fair 
chance to make his way in the world without let or 
hindrance. And just here lies the danger that has 
always attended such increase in wealth, in preced- 
ing ages. There is a tendency to increase the ex- 
penditure of the surplus gains in luxurious living, and 
in the indulgence of the appetities that minister to 
the sensuous enjoyments of life, and too often lead 
away from the higher, nobler things which for their 
healthful exercise require the subordination,—the 
keeping in subjection the earthly and perishable 
elements of our nature. 

In considering the right distribution of wealth, a 
prominent journal, (the N. Y. Independent), in a re- 
cent issue says: 

““ More and more it is coming to be recognized that the 
right of accumulation equally involves the duty ef distri- 
bution. There never was a time in the history of the 
world when this idea had so firm a hold on society as now. 
Benevolence is not a 


virtue of modern origin; but its 
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blessings have never been so widely diffused as now. It 
never planned such magnificent enterprises; it 
reached out in so many directions; 


never 
it never studied the 
methods of philanthropy so diligently; it never achieved 
greater results for mankind. 

“All the inventions and discoveries of genius—the in- 
troduction of new motive powers and machinery—have 
added to the wealth of the world in geometrical ratio. If 
the world had no new uses for wealth it would be overbur- 
dened. But it is the glory of the age that great institu- 
tions for the common uses of mankind have been estab- 
lished and endowed with the surplus. The riches which 
have come through the channels of trade have been re- 
turned to society through the channels of benevolence. 
We have hospitals where the sick can receive the most 
skillful treatment; homes where the aged can pass their de- 
clining years in comfort: asylums where the insane can 
receive the best medical treatment; refuges and orphan- 
ages where homeless children can be cared for and reared 
for lives of usefulness ; schools and colleges where the poor 
have equal chances with the rich; universities where the 
higbest education is open to everybody ; art and industrial 
institutes where youths of both sexes can freely prepare 
themselves to be artists and artisans; great libraries and 
museums and picture galleries accessible to everybody.” 

And the crown of all this giving is that wealth is 
not hoarded and allowed to accumulate until death 
relaxes the grasp of the hand that gathered it; in 
the lifetime of the donor this gift is made available 
for the service of those to whom it comes as a bene- 
diction, and he has the satisfaction of seeing the ben- 
efaction for which his wealth was appropriated doing 
the work of his heart’s desire, and is himself doubly 
blest in the fulfillment of his beneficent purposes. 

Under the best Christian civilization wealth should 
thus become the handmaid of benevolence,—that be- 
nevolence which counts itself the steward of the 
manifold gifts of God, whether they represent the 
best things of the spiritual life, or the earthly treas- 
ures, which if rightly used, are helps and not hin- 
drances to the upward progress of the human family. 

The fullest enjoyment that the possession of 
wealth gives is in the means it affords to bring com- 
fort and enjoyment to other lives less favored. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 6. 


SECOND MONTA 


7, 1892. 


THE GRACIOUS CALL. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will nave mercy upon him ; and to 
our God, for he will sbundantly par- 

d on.—Isaiah 55: 7. 

Read Isaiah 55: 1-13. 

In this inspiring chapter is rehearsed the blessings 
that Israel, under the reign of the Messiah, will have 
to bestow upon all who are needy and seeking aid. 
The imagery is surpassingly beautiful. Nothing in 
the whole range of religious literature can exceed it 
in the portrayal of the benefits and blessings it offers 
to every one. There are no exceptions. It promises 
everything that is most desirable, and the free and 
unlimited favor of the “ Holy One of Israel.” The 
only condition it imposes is to seek, to show a desire 
to receive the blessings offered. It is a continuation 
of the promises of the Divine oversight which have 
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before been considered, and whether in the near fu- 
ture, after the return of the Babylonian exiles, or far 
down the vista of the coming centuries, was found its 
fulfillment, he whom the prophet saw as “ given for 
a witness to the peoples,a leader and commander ” of 
the peoples,is as truly represented in Jesus as though 
he had called him by hame. 

Ho, every one that thirsteth, etc. The word thirst is 
often used to express intense desire. The people 
whom the prophet addressed knew how important to 
the comfort, and to the life even, water might be- 
come. Droughts and water famines were then, and 
still are, common in all that section of country, and 
no figure that can be used to illustrate the longing of 
the soul for Divine communion, more forcibly e=- 
presses it. 

Incline your ear unto me, etc. The Heavenly Father 
is here represented as calling upon them to listen to 
what this leader whom he will give them has to re- 
veal to them, to hear what he has to say to them; 
and this will be as life to the soul. Jesus meant the 
same thing when he said: “ Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for 
I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, etc. We are 
not to regard this as teaching that only at certain 
times is the Heavenly Father near us, but that when 
our thoughts are turned to him by some special evi- 
dence of his regard or some reproof of conscience, 
then we are in a condition that prepares us for com- 
munion with him and for the enjoyment of spiritual 
intercourse. 

Let the wicked, etc. There is no limitation to the 
Divine offer. It is not alone to the “ pure in heart,” 
to the “ merciful,” to the “ poor in spirit,” that the 
offer is made. It includes all kinds and conditions 
of men. None are so vile as to be excluded. It is 
the wickedness that must be forsaken before the 
mercy of the Lord can reach the heart and bring 
health and peace to the life. 

Instead of the thorn shall come the fir tree, etc. In 
this blessed condition the garden of the heart will no 
longer be given over to the thorn and the briar, both 
without value; but the growth will be those things 
that are for the healing and the redeeming of the 
soul from all that rends and destroys. 

TOPIC: INVITATION. 

In the lesson the prophet is calling our attention 
to the all-sustaining and stimulating power, which is 
as free as the air, without money and without price. 
He asks why we spend our money and labor for that 
which is not as lasting as the blossom which, though 
most beautiful, withers in a night. 

He entreats us to attend to all the little intima- 
tions of duty, that our hearts may not grow so hard- 
ened that we will not detect the knockings. If we 
will forsake our wicked ways and our unrighteous 
thoughts, then will we have placed ourselves in a 
condition which the Divine Spirit will find suitable 
to work upon. We will become willing to allow the 
impressions made upon our souls to guide us. 





“Cease to do evil and learn to do well,” always 
seemed to be the most practical invitation that could 
be given to us. God’s love is like perpetual sunshine, 
and we, by our actions, cast shadows over the sun. 
The invitation is always open for us to accept, and if 
we, like the plants, would always keep our faces 
turned that way, our growth in spiritual things would 
be rapid and strong. It is when we turn our faces 
away from the sunlight that we wither and die. Our 
Heavenly Father requires a full surrender on our 
part before he will enter in and lead us in paths we 
knew not of. 

We should open our souls to the inshining light 
of Divine goodness, and take advantage of the prom- 
ises: “ Knock, and it shall be opened unto thee,” 
“Ask, and the inner cravings of thy soul shall be 
fed.” When we have accomplished this we will see 
and hear things from a bright standpoint. The hills 
which seemed so lifeless will send forth joyous sounds, 
and the woods that seemed so senseless will ring their 
loud applause. Our lives will be joyous in place of 
dreary, and our spirits ever buoyant in place of being 
downcast and discomforted. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The subject of our present lesson is a continuation 
of the previous one. It is intended to convey the 
thought of the freedom, and the fullness of the 
blessings which the Heavenly Father has to bestow 
upon the human family. It invites all to come, and 
accept his offer. It does more than this ; it entreats 
as one who is seeking the favor of another; it repre- 
sents the father as craving the privilege of bestowing 
his blessing. He from whom all our blessings flow 
becomes the petitioner, and while we may choose, or 
refuse his offers, he willeth not that any shall fail to 
receive. “‘ Wherefore” he asks “do ye spend your 
money and your labor for that which satis- 
fyeth not?” surely the prophet could use no stronger 
or more forcible language to enforce the lesson he 
intends to convey. 

Nothing that had been uttered by seer or prophet 
is more in harmony with the teaching of the Beloved 
Son ; he set no limit to the divine forgiveness, it met 
the varying conditions of human weakness—of hu- 
man frailty, of human want. It said ‘“ Come, wash 
and be clean,”—“ though your sins beas scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” Are any athirst for 
that water which shall be asa well, springing up unto 
everlasting life?—the call is “Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money,”—hath nothing to offer in return,—let him 
come, and he shall not only have water to slake the 
fever of his soul-anguish, but the milk, the wine, the 
oil that shall nourish and support the immortal life. 
All are figurative expressions, intended to convey the 
great truth, that as the body must be supplied with 
water, and must partake of food, to contiuue to live 
and perform the purposes of human existence, so the 
soul knows of hunger and thirst after the divine 
things that nourish it and give strength and power to 
carry out the intention of the great Creator who, in 














giving to man a body formed of the dust of the 
earth, inbreathed in that body a living soul, capable 
of holding communion with his maker. 

In the reference of the prophet to the covenant 
which this heavenly Parent will make with all who 
come and partake of the fullness of his blessing, it is 
“the sure mercies of David” which are promised, 
David standing as a representative of the “ faithful 
servant” to whom the prophet so often refers as the 
future leader of his people, the Messiah whose com- 
ing he encourages them to look for, and in all that 
follows, he incites them to greater faithfulness, and a 
more ready acceptance of the divine promises which 
he assures them will never fail of accomplishing all 
that is needed for the world’s redemption. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BREAK UP THE FALLOW GROUND. 

‘*Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap in mercy ; break 

up the fallow ground.’’—Hosea 10: 12. 
ARE we sowing the good seed to-day? Are we at 
work for the Master in his vineyard? To each one 
a duty is given if we but seek to know it. To-day is 
ours ; to-morrow we know not, or with it what new 
duty may come to us. Let us not be content to rest, 
because we have faith in and love for our Heavenly 
Father. He calls thee and me to some service for 
him,—there is a work for each andall. If, trusting 
in Divine strength, we seek to know “ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” much, much will we find 
even at our own doors. 

While thereis so much fallow ground all about us 
can we afford to be idle one day, one hour? The 
duty we put off until to-morrow, is likely to crowd 
out some other that comes with the morrow. Let us 
then be up and doing, faltering not by the way. He 
who leadeth is a sure and loving guide, giving suffi- 
cient strength if we but trustingly follow, and will- 
ingly work. The path may often be rough and steep 
for our feeble feet, and clouds may gather about us, 


but through all the darkness comes the guiding light, | 


saying, “ Follow me; I am the way,” and then we 
may joyfully press on, encouraging others by the 
wayside. 

“Let your light so shine before men, that they 


may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” 


“T will shun no toil nor woe, 

Where Thou leadest I will go, 

3e my pathway plain or rough ; 

If but every hour may be 

Spent in work that pleases Thee, 

Ah, dear Lord, it is enough !”’ 

Lucretia M. R Brinson 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


O, FATHER! grant thy love divine 
To make these mystic temples thine! 
When wasting age and wearying strife 
Have sapped the leaning walls of life, 
When darkness gathers over all, 

And the last tottering pillars fall, 
Take the poor dust thy mercy warms, 
And mould it into heavenly forms! 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Some comments on an article which appeared in the 
issue of Twelfth month 26, entitled “ St. John, Chap- 
ter XVII.,” seemed to press on me, and in order to 
free my mind I send them to yon for publication. 
The friend, in speaking of the Gospel of St. John, 
thinks it makes our Saviour appear most human. This 
Gospel is very near and dear to me, because it brings 
the teachings and the divinity of Jesus best to my 
understanding. The friend says: “ We are never to 
forget that Jesus, with his mysterious dual life, had 
to feel, as we do, the terrors of death.’ Iam led to 
say from observation and experience, that the whole- 
hearted Christian,—and to be a Christian is to be 
Christ-like,—has little of terror in viewing death, for 
the Scriptures declare, “ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord.” ‘‘The hour has come,” has a very 
deep significance. Jesus saw the world lying in 
wickedness, and that he “ must suffer the just for the 
unjust,” no wonder, then, that he desired the cup 
might pass from him,” nevertheless, he added, “ Not 
my will but thine be done.” 

George Fox,in his Volume L., page 28, says: “I 
saw Christ died for all men; was a propitiation for 
all, and enlightened all men and women with his 
divine and saving light, and that none could be true 
believers but those who believed therein. I saw 
that the grace of God, which brings salvation, had 
appeared to all men, and that the manifestation of 
the spirit of God was given to every man to profit 
withal. These things I did not see by the help of 
man, nor by the letter, though they are written in the 
letter, but I saw them in the light of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by his immediate spirit and power, as 


| did the holy men of God, by whom the holy Scrip- 


tures were written.” 

Again, a portion of Jesus’s prayer is quoted, to 
show recognition in the future life. Jesus, in his 
prayer for his disciples, had prayed that they may 
all be ‘“‘even as thou Father art in me, and I in 
Thee; that where I am, they also may be with me, I 
in them and Thou in me, that they may be per- 
fected into one.” . Jesus, it is clear, was praying that 
his disciples might be with him in unity, as he and 
the Father are, and O, how necessary that we should 
realize the fulfilling of his prayer in us, his professed 
disciples, in this our day and generation ! 

The Scriptures, as I understand them, apply to 
our present life, to meet our present needs. George 
Fox in his Journal, Volume 1, page 25, says: “I saw 
also how people read the Scriptures without a right 
sense of them, and without duly applying them to 
their own states.” Also, page 28: “ The Scriptures 
were very precious to me, for I was in that Spirit by 
which they were given forth, and what the Lord 
opened in me,I afterward found was agreeable to 
them.” Let us remember we are instructed to try 
the spirits, whether they be of God, and whether we 
be led by the spirit of truth or the spirit of error. 

Cardington, Ohio. B. F. M. 


“Tne reward of the duty done is the power to ful- 
fill another.” 
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DID PETER AND PAUL KNOW ? 

Ix Ceesarea, at the house of Cornelius, the good cen- 
turion of the Italian band, to the company who had 
gathered to meet him, the greatest of fishermen 
“ opened his mouth and said: ‘Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons ; but in every na- 
tion he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness 
is acceptable to Him.’” “ This set I forth unto you,” 
declared the greatest of tent-makers, addressing the 
men of Athens on their hill of Mars: “the God that 
made the world and all things therein. . . . He 
made of one every nation of men, for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” 

This testimony, almost two thousand years old, 
must be very reverend. Peter and Paul are witnesses 
whom Christendom loves to hear. They speak, it 
seems, with one voice. Mankind, they say, are 
brethren; the human family is a substantial unit, 
and its physical variations create no difference of 
rights, no difference in the sight of God. 

Nevertheless, this is a hard saying for the world. 
It assails large usages. If we may not divide man- 
kind into our folks and other people, what becomes 
of a great mass of very common procedure? It has 
been usual, the world over, for ages, to exterminate 
To rob 


them only, or to enslave them, has been considered a 


people who differed from us in complexion. 
remarkable clemency. From the meridian of Green- 
wich around the planet to the same, the “ nigger ” of 
Africa and India, Australia and America, and the 
“Injun,” wherever the designation of Columbus bas 
fixed itself, have been regarded as differing so much 
from the physical structure and social habits which 
our folks prefer that it could be no possible impro- 
priety to put them out of the way. Whether because 
they were black or because they were red, they gave 
us offense, and so justified our attack upon them. 

If, however, we turn with respect to the testi- 
mony of Peter and Paul, and endeavor in good faith 
to weigh it, we shall be impressed with the measure 
of confirmation which it receives. Consider the case 
of the Indian of our own country. Is he not, after 
all, one of our own folks? The Apostles were not, 
perbaps, without a prevision of his qualities, when 
That 


the Genoese navigator had not in their day sailed out 


they ascribed to mankind a general kinship. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a good Indian. 


| dian was by nature treacherous. 





of Palos with his little ships did not necessarily de- 
prive them of an inspired insight into the nature of 
map,—as he was in Palestine, or in Greece, at Cssa- 
rea, or in Athens, 80 he would be found elsewhere. 


| “God made of one every nation of men for to dwell 


on all the face of the earth,” was the broad declara- 
tion of Paul, and while he did not know where each 
nation had its home, he rested on the great truth that 
all were alike children of acommon Father, and all 
alike objects of his care. 

In the experiment of setting the Indian to work 
in the white man’s way, in the fields where once the 
Indian alone was master, is not the language of the 
Disciple and the Apostle greatly verified ? Does not 
this red brother prove himself the man and this red 
sister prove herself the woman that William Penn 
considered them when he met them under the elm 
tree at Kensington,—a people one with himself in 
origin, and accepted of their Creator if they worked 
righteousness according to the light he had given 
them ? 

The noble endeavor which has been directed from 
Carlisle is a veritable “return of the Indian.” To 
the fields whence he was expelled two centuries ago 
he comes back, to prove the truth of the Christian 
idea. Here is the Iroquois returned, in his tribe 
children, the Senecas and Oaeidas. Here is the Al- 
gonquin, who when the white men came met them 
amicably on every beach of the Atlantic from Labra- 
dor to the Carolinas. These young workers speak for 
themselves. They dispel the brutal and shameless 
tradition of the border, that a live Indian cannot be 
They prove false a swarm of stories 
to their discredit. It was once well established that 
the Indian would not work,—if the women, cer- 
tainly not the men,—yet here he does work; he is 
working. It was equally well known that the In- 
Yet he proves 
himself trustworthy to those who trust him. That 
he was instinctively and incurably cruel was estab- 
lished by a long line of popular tales. Yet on ac- 
quaintance he proves amenable to humane influences, 
and capable of kindness even to the brutes. 

It is, indeed, an object lesson, a demonstration by 
methods which science cannot disown, that the broad 
and deep principles of the Christian doctrine are 
well founded. We may believe that though Peter 
and Paul could not map the world as we can, or de- 
scribe its peoples as we do, they saw the great truth 
without mistake that God is no respecter of persons, 
and has condemned none of his children in advance. 


Ovr friend Henry M. Laing, who in addition to 
numerous other engagements of philanthropy, is 
Treasurer of the Association of Friends to aid the 
colored schools in South Carolina, writes us a postal 
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card from his room to ask for some assistance in the 
latter work. “I have been confined at home with 
illness,” he says, “for several weeks, and have not 
been able to do anything. No funds have come in, 
and I hope an appeal may be inserted in the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JoURNAL in behalf of the schools.” 


A FRIEND of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, who 
forwards subscriptions for the paper from his part of 
the country, suggests that we insert such a notice as 
follows, which we very cheerfully do, adding that it 
isan entirely reasonable and just suggestion : 

“As persons who collect and forward the names 
and subscriptions of those who receive our paper at 
the reduced price do not get any pecuniary compen- 
sation for so doing, it would be kind if those who are 
benefited would be careful to hand their money in 
as soon as it becomes due, so that it may be forwarded 
at or near the commencement of the volume, at the 
beginning of each year, and not wait to be asked for it.” 


MARRIAGES. 
NICHOLSON, — At 


1892, 


BAINBRIDGE 
First month 14, 
Monthly Meeting, Hanna 


Camden, N. J., 
Haddonfield 
4., daughter of George and Re- 
becca B. Nicholson, to Elmer E. Bainbridge, of Trenton, N. J. 
BALDERSTON—WALKER.—First month 7, 1892, at 
619 N. Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Thomas C. Balderston 
to Fanny Baynes Walker, daughter of the late Thomas and 
Sarah W. Baynes, of Baltimore, Md. 
ROBERTS—SHEPHERD. 
14, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, at the 
bride’s parents, in 


under the care of 


On Fifth-day, First month 
residence of the 
Horsham, county, Pa., 
Charles R. Roberts, of Upper Dublin, and Ida 
daughter of Levi Shepherd. 
TWINING—JONES.—At the bride's 
parents, Tradesville, Bucks county, Pa., First month 20, 1892, 


Montgomery 
Florence, 
residence of the 
under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, J. Howard 
Twining, of Davis Grove, to Anna W., daughter of J. Wilson 
Jones. 


DEATHS. 
BILDERBOCK.—At Salem, N. J., First month 18, 1892, 
Joseph Bilderbock, in his 78th year. 

BUNTING.—At her residence in New York, First month 
21, 1892, Phebe M., widow of Charles T. Bunting; 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 
CLEAVER.—On the 23d of 


his residence, 


a member 


month, 1891, at 
Grampian Hills, Charles Cleaver, in the 74th 
; amember of West Branch Monthly Meeting 


Eleventh 


year of his ag 

CONARD. 
Paul Conard, in his 83d year; a member 
Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia 

HENSZEY.—At Morton, county, Pa., First 
month 19, 1892, Marshall, son of Caroline and the late Mar- 
shall Henszey, Sr., of Phi:adelphia 

HILLMAN.—In Trenton, New Jersey, First month 12, 
1892, John Huston Hillman, in the 77th year of his age. 


In West Philadelphia, First month 22, 1892, 
of the Monthly 


Delaware 


The life of this friend, excepting a few years, was passed 
in his native city of Trenton. 
Friends, 


Not having a birthright with 
he was by request admitted to membership when 


quite young. Atan early age, before that of manhood, he 


gave proof of his devotion to the duty of helpfulness by as- 


sisting his parents in the maintenance of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. 


The lesson thus learned was not forgot- 
ten; and in after years when he had by constant labor and 
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economy secured some property, he took great pleasure in 
He was 
faithful in attendance at meetings, and among the earliest to 


quietly assisting the needy and the worthy poor. 


organize a First-day school at Trenton. 
interested in the youth and children of the school, and 
punctual in attendance, giving counsel and encouragement 
to all. 
mercy and goodness of the Divine Father, manifested to all 


He was especially 


As a minister, his abiding faith was in the great 
his creation, without respect of condition; and his feelings 
went out more especially to the meek and lowly, fully appre- 
ciating the words of the Great Teacher: “Inasmuch as ye 
did it to these, the least in my kingdom, ye did it also unto 
me.” 


KINNARD. 
of la grippe, Elizabeth C. 


Near Pendleton, Ind., First month 16, 1892, 
Kinnard, aged 70 years; a very 
highly esteemed member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Her husband John H., died Eleventh month 19, 1891, 
Their son Charles 8S., died Tenth month 12, 


1891, aged 35 years. 


aged 76 years. 


The death of these noble and prominent citizens (all re- 
siding on one farm) so near together, called forth the tender 
sympathies to all the members of the family. An impressive 


incident at each funeral was, the five brothers and one 
brother-in-law, carrying the remains from the houses to the 
hearse. a 
KLINE.—At her late residence, Rockledge, above Fox 
Philadelphia, First month 18, 1892, Sarah F. 


Interment 


Chase, Kline. 


at Abington Friends’ ground. 

KLINE.—Tenth 1891, Ryland P., son of 
L. Paxton and Alvaretta Kline, and grandson of Amos P. 
and Anna W. Kester, of Millville, Pa., 


month 30, 


aged 2 years, 7 days. 

This little one had been away from his mother but a few 
ininutes, when he was found sitting by a bee-hive, his head, 
Medical aid 


the silver cord was 


face, and hauds literally covered with bees. 
could avail nothing, and in a few hoars “ 
loosed.” 

LOWNES.—On the 15th of 
Upper Makefield, 
Lownes, of grip complication, in her 90th year; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—Of 
la grippe, 


18392, at her 


Bucks county, Pa., 


First month, 


residence in Eliza 


typhoid fever, following an attack of 


1892, at the home of 
Palmer, Chester, Pa., 


on Sixth-day, First month 22, 
Hannah H. 
aged 23 years, 8 months, 11 days. 
College, of the 
half previous 
15th 
Over 100 of her students and fellow teachers 


her parents, Lewis and 
Mary D. Palmer, 
She was a graduate 


of Swarthmore class 


of ’90, and for a year and a to her death a 


teacher at Friends’ Central School, and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. 
and former classmates went from Philadelphia to Concord, a 
distance of 22 miles, to attend her funeral on the 25th, and 
the large meeting-house at Concord was well filled with sor- 
rowing relatives and sympathizing friends. Her life, though 
short, will long have an influence for good upon all with 
whom she came in contact. * 
PETTIT.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Harrison 
Streeter, Philadelphia, First 17, 1892, Martha B., 
widow of David Pettit, aged 80 years; 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
RATHBUN.—On Twelfth month 3, 1891, at the home 
of her son-in-law, John LeKipp, Mt. Vernon, Westchester, 
county, N. Y., Hannah Rathbun, widow of Solomon Rath- 
bun, and daughter of Daniel and Deborah Quinby, in her 
83d year. Interred 
Oneida county, N. Y. 
has left us to join the loved ones gone before. 
ROGERS.—At his home where he was 
Brick meeting-house, Cecil county, Md., on the 7th of First 


month 


an elder of Salem 


in the family ground, Briona Mills, 
A perfect, loving mother and sister 


born, near the 
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month, 1892, John W. Rogers, in his 77th year; a life-long 
member of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. He was the 
youngest of a family of seven, and the last but one, a sister, 
older than himself, who remains to mourn her loss with the 
hope that the separation may not be long. 
integrity, his life was one of sturdy industry, benevolence, 
and good will to all. Always of temperance principles, 
within the last few years of his life, he had very decided 
views on the subject, as the following will show. Being 
asked for adrink of cider by a neighbor, he replied ; ‘‘ No, 
I neither partake nor hand it to anyone.” 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” : 

SATTERTHWAITE.—At Bordentown, N. J., of pneu- 
monia, First mo. 4, 1892, Ann Satterthwaite, in her 74th year. 

SHINN.—First month 14, 1892, of pneumonia, following 
an attack of “la grippe,’’ at the home of his son-in-law, 
Abraham H. Brown, near Holder, Ill., David R. Shinn, in 
the 67th year of his age; a member of Benjaminville Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, formerly of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. He was the son of David and Susan 
Shinn, who in early life were members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. He was of a remarkably cheerful, happy 
disposition, even under reverses and poor health, of both of 


which he experienced what seemed to be more than his | 


share, being an example in patience that all would do well 
to follow. E. H. C. 

STEVENSON.—At the residence of his brother, Edward 
K. Stevenson, Fisher’s Lane, Philadelphia, First month 18, 
1892, Samuel J., son of the late James H. and Martha W. 
Stevenson, and grandson of that valued elder, Rebecca 
Knight. 

TAY LOR.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., First month 
22, 1892, Mary K. Taylor, aged 71 years ; a member of Make- 
field Monthly and Newtown Particular Meetings. 
at Buckingham. 


WAY.—On the morning of 28th of Twelfth month, 1891, 
at the residence of her son, Adam B. Way, Chestnut Ridge, 
Jane Barlow, widow of Job Way, in her 83d year, a member 
of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

WAY.—At his home at Chestnut Ridge, on the 15th of 
First month, 1892, of typhoid pneumonia, terminating in 
paralysis of the brain, Jesse P. Way, son of Caleb and Eliza- 
beth Cleaver Way (both deceased), aged 44 years, 4 months, 
a birthright member of West Branch Monthly Meeting. He 
leaves a wife and four children to mourn his early death. 

WILSON. 
10, 1892, 
age. A faithful attender and for a number of years overseer 
and clerk of Springboro Monthly Meeting. 

YOCUM.—Near Millville, Pa., First month 15, 1892, of 
pneumonia, Ada V. Yocum, in her 33d year; daughter of 
Amos K. Heacock. 

A short time before her death she took leave of her five 


Interred 


At Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio, First month 
Aaron Wilson, in the 77th year of his 


little ones, committing them to their heavenly Father's 


and comforting 
declaration : 


keeping, husband and friends with the 


* He is calling me to come up higher.” 
LET us then labor for an inward stillness 
An inward stillness and an inward healing ; 
That pertect silence where the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 
But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 
In singleness of heart, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 
That we may do His will, and do that only. 

— Longfellow. 


Being a man of 


| 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, OWA ] 
THE SIOUX ALLOTMENTS. 


| SEVERAL weeks ago I saw a short notice of a decision 


that was rendered by the United States Court, to the 
effect that a certain half-blood Indian was not allowed 


| to hold land that had been allotted to him near 


Pierre, Dakota. I did not charge my mind especially 
with it, and thought but little of it until last evening 
I received a letter from one of my friends at Santee, 


| giving an account of what was going on there, and 
| appealing to me for help. The letter gives the names 
| of half-breed Indians at Santee and Ponca who had 





land allotted to them, and stated that the white 
people are now filing on these lands and wish to 
take them from them. I do not know the exact rul- 
ing of the Court, or the officials in this matter, but 
know that there is trouble and excitement starting 
among the Indians, and that there is work to be 
done by peace-loving people to have justice accorded 
the Indians and prevent a war. This letter also 
states that one half-breed who had land allotted to 
his children on the great Sioux Reserve along the 
Bad river, had gone out with his rifle and driven the 
whites off of this land. 

I allotted the land to the Santees in 1885, under 
authority given in treaty, and the Poncas and other 
Indians received theirs under the Allotment Act of 
1887. This was all donein good faith by agents em- 
ployed and instructed by the Government, and the 
Indians received their allotments and patents with 
glad hearts, believing that they now had a small 
piece of land secure for themselves and children. 
Now we find some of the Government officials have 
said this was not done right, and white men are 
ready to jump in and take all the Indian has left. 
The Indians are the original possessors of this land, 
but I often find that the people who have recently 


come here are the most clamorous. 


The movement that is now started to take this 
land from these half-breeds is not just, and I appeal 


| to the good people composing this Government to 
| assist in stopping this injustice and see that the In- 


dians are allowed to hold what little they have left 
that has honestly been given them in good faith. 
IsatAn LIGHTNER. 
Matson, Clarke Co., Neb., First month 8. 


FROM CLEAR CREEK, ILL. 
On the sixth of present month, Wm. M. Price and 


| Abel Mills went in private conveyance a distance of 


thirty-six miles, to visit our venerable and valued 
friend, Sidney Averill, wife, and others of West Bu- 
reau Indulged Meeting. The day was cold and 
stormy, snow falling most of the day. They found 


| Sidney very poorly, indeed, almost entirely confined 


to his bed, a physician in attendance. 
He expressed the belief that his time here was 


| short, but his mind was peaceful, and seemingly en- 


tirely resigned. The evening of the 7th they had an 
appointed meeting in the meeting-house near by, to 
good satisfaction ; also had a tender and precious op- 
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portunity with S. and family on the following morn- 
ing before leaving for home, which they reached in 
the evening. The weather was extremely cold a part 
of the time, the thermometer registering below zero. 
Notwithstanding, they felt well repaid for the effort. 

The following day at our monthly meeting a lov- 
ing message was tendered to the members from our 
friend Sidney, who has long been a valued minister 
of said meeting. Our monthly meeting was not large, 
yet to me one to be remembered. One member 
walked a distance of fourteen miles, with the mer- 
cury below zero. Our friend Wm. M. Price spoke 
words true, and worthy of our consideration, embody- 
ing this Scripture quotation and following sentiments : 
“If ye love anything more than me,” said Jesus, “ye 
are not worthy of me.” We manifest our love by 
obedience to His requirings, which we are sensible of; 
“for what is known of God is manifest in man.” 
William has been a member of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting since its establishment in 1841. On First- 
day he bade farewell to friends, as he started the next 
morning for Maryland,tospend his remaining allotted 
time with his brother and family, at tbe place of his 
nativity, near Baltimore, and in the same house 
where he lived when a child with his parents. 

At our meeting on First-day morning (10th), not- 
withstanding the roughness of the roads and the 
inclement weather, a good-sized audience was in at- 
tendance. Words of good cheer were handed forth 
for our consideration, among which were “that the 
Garden of Eden was not all merged in history, as 
each one was intrusted with the precious garden, 
from which a liberal reward will be received in time, 
and if the nature of that be obedience, our faith will 
be increased for eternity.” First-day afternoon our 
Bible class met at the home of Joshua L. Mills. This 
class meets once in two weeks, after adjourning our 
First-day school for the winter. We use Friends’ 
Lesson Leaves. Our lesson for that day was “ The 
Kingdom of Christ” and “A Song of Deliverance.” 

Those who take an interest in these meetings feel 
them to be seasons of profit, and time well spent. 
The majority in attendance were young people. I 
think there is more freedom; particularly with the 
young, in expressing their views in these parlor read- 
ings, than when held at the meeting-house. 

Evizaseti MILLs. 















































































































































































































HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ 
LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Concluded ) 

THE meetings of the Lyceum becoming very much 
crowded, and the west room being used for school 
purposes, prompted the Library Committee to obtain 
from the Representative Committee the privilege of 
meeting in the yearly meeting-house, but it never 
was availed of. In Ninth month, 1865, the librarian 
suggested that in future the Library be closed in the 
Seventh and Eighth months, but this was not deemed 
best. In First month, 1866, the sudden death of Mac- 
pherson Saunders, treasurer of the Association, was 
noted, and an appropriate minute made concerning 
his long and useful service. In Third month, 1866, 
permission was given to Graceanna Lewis to use the 

















rooms Fifth-day afternoons for a course of lectures on 
Ornithology. 

Some young Friends, desiring a more select com- 
pany, where the timid would feel greater freedom in 
the exercise of their talents, in Ninth month, 1866, 
perfected the organization of “The Youug Friends’ 
Literary Sociable,” and the use of the room was 
granted them one evening every two weeks, under 
the supervision of Joseph M. Truman, Jr., William 
Eyre, and Jacob M. Ellis. 

At the annual meeting of the Library in 1867, a 
goodly number of Friends of both sexes were pres- 
ent, and the appointment of a new committee being 
in order, Rachel W. Townsend expressed surprise 
that it was confined to men. The matter being dis- 
cussed, twenty were placed on the committee, (eight 
in excess of the required number), but as some were 
not regular, in later years a smaller number was ap- 
pointed. The following were selected at this time: 
Thomas Ridgway, George Taber, Edward Parrish, 
William Eyre, Jacob M. Ellis, T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Alfred Hoopes, Franklin S. 
Wilson, Charles A. Dixon, Samuel Townsend, Ed- 
mund Webster, Mordecai Buzby, Thomas H. Speak- 
man, Harriet E. Stokley, Rachel W. Townsend, Annie 
Caley, Hannah A. Reeves, Annie Cooper, and Annie 
8. Clothier. 

At the first meeting of this committee, the pro- 
priety of opening the Library on First-day was intro- 
duced, and considered at that and other meetings, 
but the way did not open for it. 

Second month 12th, 1868, the treasurer reported 
the receipt from the treasurer of the late Friends’ 
Reading Association of $54.52, a balance in his hands 
donated towards the purchase of a new carpet. A 
satisfactory explanation of the delay in its payment 
was also given. In Third month, 1868, the use of the 
room was granted to the Sewing School for cutting 
out purposes, and in Eleventh month, as well as fol- 
lowing years, the Natural History Club of Philadel- 
phia held their annual meeting there. 

First month 13th, 1869, the furnishing committee 
of Swarthmore College were allowed to use the room 
for cutting out and sewing, and in Twelfth month, 
1869, the Indian Aid Committee were granted like 
privileges. In this year it was decided to close the 
Library two weeks at Yearly Meeting time, and in 
Sixth month, 1870, that it be closed four weeks in the 
Eighth month, which vacation has since been ex- 
tended to two months. 

In Tentlf month, 1870, the First-day Reading As- 
sociation was allowed the use of the room. In the 
annual report of 1870, the Lyceum (which was con- 
sidered almost a part of the Library organization). 
was spoken of favorably ; lectures had been delivered 
by Dr. James L. Peirce, Prof. J. H. Shoemaker, 
Thomas H. Speakman, John J. White, William G. 
Foulke, Howard M. Jenkins, Dr. Isaac Comly, Dr. 
Ann Preston, Dr. B. F. Betts; a paper called the 
Lyceum Gleaner was read every third week. Dr.J.G. 
Hunt bad given exhibitions of the stereopticon, and 
T. Clarkson Taylor a truthful and pleasing illustra- 
tion of the Yosemite Valley. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that wherever practicable, lyceums and li- 
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braries should go hand in hand; if properly organ- 
ized they must be of advantage to each other, espe- 
cially, if as in the case of Friends’ Social Lyceum, 
they form a component part of the same work. 

The Lyceum for several years kept up a corres- 
pondence with a number of literary societies among 
Friends. During the winter of 1871-2, the interest 
seemed to flag, and the meetings were suspended ; 
the next year a few meetings were held, and but one 
in 1873-4. In the winter of 1874-5, a revival of the 
Lyceum took place, and it met alternately in the li- 
brary room and at Girard Avenue meeting-house. In 
the following year as it had ceased to meet at the 
library room, the Committee of Management relin- 
quished its supervision, but on more than one occa- 
sion the library was the recipient of liberal dona- 
tions from the Lyceum treasury. In Tenth month, 
1872, the school committee agreed to pay $50 and 
keep the room in order for the privilege of using it as 
aclass room. In Fourth month, 1874, a number of 
volumes were received from the heirs of John 
Thomas, which had belonged to his father, the late 
George Thomas. 

In Tenth month, 1875, the preparative meeting 
introduced to the monthly meeting a concern for 
promoting social intercourse among Friends, which 
was referred to a joint committee consisting of Jo- 
seph M. Truman, Jr., George W. Hancock, Clement 


M. Biddle, John W. Hampton, Josiah Lippincott, 
Israel J. Grahame, William B. Tyler, Amos 8. Jack- | 


vain, Asenath C. Moore, Mary H. Morgan, Martha G. 
Mellvain, Ann S. Barber, Catharine M. Phillips, 
Esther Bancroft, Rebecca T. Webb, Mary C. Maris, 
Susanna M. Parrish, Ellen Janney, Sarah J. Sharp- 
less, Jane P. Grahame, whose report was considered 
at an adjourned meeting, Eleventh month 24, 1875, 
and adopted. The second proposition recommended 
having a parlor; 3d, that the library be located on 
the first floor, and opened more frequently. These 
suggestions were referred to the property committee, 
who conferred with the School and Library commit- 
tees as to plans for effecting the same. The result 
was the erection of the present building, the monthly 
meeting contributing one thousand dollars towards 
the expense, and annually paying the interest on the 
ten thousand dollar mortgage remaining against the 
property. 

The Standing Committee having for several years 


to have the care of the same, and report annually, 


viz.: Mordecai Buzby, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Wil- | 


liam Eyre, Caleb Clothier, Susan Roberts, Annie 
Cooper, Anna M. Hunt, and Jane P.Grahame. The 
new room is 40x50 feet, with a high ceiling, and in 
many respects a great improvement; liberal contri- 
butions were received to meet the expense of re- 
moval. The number of volumes on the shelves, 
eight thousand one hundred and five, and over five 
hundred borrowers. The library was now open six 
evenings and part of the day time. Caleb Clothier, 
who had served efficiently as librarian (at two differ- 
ent times) in all about twenty-two years, resigned, 
and an appropriate minute was made. The Com- 
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mittee of Management chosen were Jacob M. Ellis, 
James Gaskill, George Taber, Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 
Mordecai Buzby, S. Raymond Roberts, Edmund 
Webster, William Eyre, Caleb Clothier, David 
Cooper, Jr., William Ingram, Susan Roberts, Susanna 
M. Gaskill, Annie Cooper, Anna M. Hunt ; and at its 
first meeting a committee of supervision, to act in any 
contingency arising between meetings, was concluded 
on, viz: Caleb Clothier, William Eyre, and Susan 
Roberts, who at the next meeting reported having 
granted the use of the room to the Race Street Bible 
Class on First-day mornings. The desire was to not 
only use the room for a library, but also as a reading 
room, and whilst the effort was beneficial, it was 
thought not sufficiently so to warrant the additional 
expense, and next season a reduction in the number 
of openings took place. 

In 1880, a legacy of two hundred dollars was re- 
ceived from Martha H. Parry, and in 1881, Daniel 
Neall donated three hundred dollars; these sums 
were placed in the hands of trustees as the nucleus 
of a permanent fund. Ann A. Townsend also do- 
nated a number of volumes. 

In the report of 1881, the death of Jacob M. Ellis 
was feelingly alluded to; he had been a member of 
the committee thirty-six years, and thirty-two of 
them its clerk. He was faithful to every duty, and 
Vigilant in guarding the interests of the library. 

In 1884, 9,082 volumes were on the shelves, and 


| through the liberality of Isaac H. Clothier in estab- 
son, John M. Child, James B. Walker, High Mcll- 


lishing the “ Caleb Clothier Memorial Library,” as a 
branch of ours, we are enabled to report at the end 
of our fiftieth year (1885) over ten thousand volumes. 
If we calculate the circulation of books by the 
average of those years in which a registry has been 
preserved, it amounts to about 238,000 annually. 


THE NICHOLITES: SOME CORRECTIONS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL; 

In the issue of Twelfth month 12, there is a com- 
wunication from our friend Robert Hatton, whose 
writings are always interesting, and who is good au- 
thority on almost any subject he takes up. In this 
instance, however, he is under wrong impressions, 
and doubtless Le will be pleased to have them cor- 
rected. In speaking of our late friend Willis Cork- 
ran, he says “ he was a descendant of the Nicholites, 


| and was educated in the quiet, economical habits of 
| that upright, conscientious people.” 
failed to report, four of each sex were now appointed | 


On examining 
the Nicholite record, I find his father never was a 
member with them. And in the record of North 
West Fork Monthly Meeting of Friends, it appears 
that Nathan Corkran (his father) and Willis Corkran 
were both taken in as members, by application, in 
the year 1830. 

Oar friend also says: “ North West Fork Meeting, 
whilst belonging to the Nicholites, was located in 
Dorchester county.” I remember well the old house ; 
it stood about a half mile away, on the east (Caroline 
county) side of the North West Fork branch of the 
Nanticoke river. The branch was the dividing line 
between the two connties. But the house was re- 
moved by Friends to the Caroline side, where it now 
stands, about forty years ago. All three of the Nicho- 





lite meetings were located in Caroline, for in my 
younger days I often attended them all, and can re- 
member Elisha Dawson and Elizabeth Twyford, both 
prominent ministers in our own Society, who were 
ministers among the Nicholites before they joined 
Friends. The latter, with some others, did not unite 
with Friends till several years after the main body of 
them had joined our Society. 

Our friend is under another wrong impression 
that “ North West Fork Meeting is yet used,” for it 
ceased to be attended by any Friend, and was laid 
down, about two years ago. This was Willis Cork- 
ran’s particular meeting till laid down. The account 
our friend gives of the Nicholites, especially of Joseph 
Nichols, their founder, is in the main, doubtless true, 
though saying “ he never united with any Society,” 
it occurs to me that one who built up a Society, es- 
tablished several meetings and named it “ Christian 
or New Quakers,” did belong to a Society. In the 
bill of indictment by the “ Grand Inquest of Caroline 
county,” against Joseph Nichols for “ preaching the 
Gospel contrary to law,” the records in Denton show 
that from some cause he was never tried, nor was the 
indictment ever dismissed from the record. Our 
friend further says : “ Interesting minutes of Centre 
Monthly Meeting are supposed to exist with the 
other body of Friends at Wilmington, Del.” This 
may be true, but we have grounds for believing that 
we have in our possession all the records now in ex- 
istence of that once interesting body of Christian 
professors. And our friend says: “ As a Society their 
testimony against Slavery antedates that of Friends 
in this locality.” But we find in 1766, eight years 
before the first organized Nicholite meeting in this 
locality, that the report of Maryland Yearly Meeting 
of Friends says: “ Our testimonies against enslaving 
our fellow creatures so far prevail, that Friends are 
generally clear of importing, buying, or selling any 
of these people.” At that date all Friends on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and all probably south 
of Smyrna, Delaware, belonged to Maryland Yearly 
Meeting. It was not till the year 1789 that all these 
Friends were attached to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, which then styled this the “ Southern Quarterly 
Meeting.” Wm. T. Kewiey. 

Preston, Caroline county, Md. 


20,000 NOT 2,000. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In the last issue, (in the historical account of Friends’ 
Library), the figures of the last Lyceum excursion at 
Swarthmore should have read, “it is estimated 
20,000 were present.” This may seem a fabulous 
number, but all the cars that could be borrowed from 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and perhaps other rail- 
roads were brought into reguisition, and numerous 
trains were run, both from Philadelphia and West 
Chester. The last train returning to Philadelphia 
was after 10 p. m. Large numbers of Friends were 
present from New Jersey, Bucks, and other counties, 
and quite a number from New York and Baltimore, 
besides which many came in their own conveyances 
from all the surrounding country. Our late friend 
Edward Hoopes was then President of the West 
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Chester Railroad, and was much relieved when the 
last passengers reached Philadelphia without acci- 
dent. J. M. T., de. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTES OF SERMONS BY J. J. CORNELL. 

At Park Avenue meeting, Baltimore, on the 17th 
inst., John J. Cornell spoke on toleration of the be- 
liefs of other bodies and other individuals. We are 
endowed with different talents, in different number, 
and are all in varying stages of the occupation of 
those talents. Some are babes, and some are strong 
men in the occupation of the talents given them. 
Diversity of opinion is the most natural outcome of 
such conditions, and we should be most cautious 
against sitting in judgment on the opinions of others 
and of allowing such difference of belief to become a 
bar to feelings of love. The world of nature shows 
great diversity, yet such diversity is not inconsistent 
with harmony. 

On the 24th inst., at the same meeting-house, the 
same Friend spoke on the compound nature of man. 
He believed that “The proper study of mankind is 
man,” not the searching out of the ways of God, 
which the reason cannot do. The physicist, in his 
search into the history of life, comes to a point be- 
yond which he cannot go, as also the psychologist,— 
to a point where, when questioned, he must say, “I 
do not know.” In his own study of himself, the 
speaker had been led to the conclusion that man’s 
nature is a complex one. First, the animal man, 
more or less similar in structure and appetites to 
other animals, and yet seemingly an epitome of ail 
that is excellentin animal powers. The powers and 
desires of the body have been given us for use to 
good ends, and it is excess or perversion in the use of 
the powers and in indulgence of the desires, which 
brings disorder and unhappiness to man. The per- 
version of the natural appetite for the drink which 
is necessary to the life of man, brings on the evil of 
intoxication, the greatest single evil of our times. 
The evils of covetousness and pride are perversions 
of other propensities, not bad in themselves. The 
evil of pride is largely responsible for the social 
evils now so prevalent in Europe. The mind, with 
its faculties of acquisition, classification, and mem- 
ory, would seem a good instrument for the guidance 
of our conduct, but in actual life we find this is not 
the case, as is shown by the bondage of many bril- 
liant minds to animal appetite. The mind only 
presents clearly to the spirit the consequences of the 
choice whether the will shall be prompted by the 
animal nature, or whether the animal propensities 
shall be held in check. With the prompting of the 
will by the indwelling spirit of God comes peace and 
added strength, and the joys of a religious life. 


—Benjamin F. Nichols, of State Centre, Iowa, an 
approved minister of Illinois Yearly Meeting, and 
his wife, an elder, have a prospect of attending West- 
bury Quarterly meeting, N. Y., on the 30th inst., and 
also Concord Quarterly Meeting held at West Ches- 
ter on the 2nd proximo. While east they will mingle 
with Friends and attend such meetings as may come 
in their way. 
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THE LIBRARY. 

Cuampers’s Encyciropxpia. A Dictionary of Univer- 
sal Knowledge. New Edition. Volume VIII. 
Peasant to Roumelia. Pp. 828. $3.00. 

We receive from the American publishers,the J.B. 

Lippincott Company, of this city, the eighth volume 

of the new edition of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 


This proceeds from Peasant to Roumelia, a rate of | 


progress which enables the whole work to be com- 
pleted, as proposed, in ten volumes. 

A number of highly important subjects are pre- 
sented in this volume. There are articles on Penn- 
sylvania, by Frank B. Greene, M. A., and on Phila- 
delphia, by W.S. Washburn ; the former is accom- 
panied (as other States have been in this work) by 
a good map. The article on Poetry, by Edmund 
Gosse, is an elaborate study of the subject, and as it 
presents lists of the most distinguished poets of dif- 
ferent countries, we are interested to observe that the 
one for this country contains eight names, in this or- 
der : Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Poe, Lowell, and Walt Whitman. The article on the 
Phonograph is by Thomas A. Edison, that on Pitt 
by W. E. H. Lecky, the historian. Other important 
biographical articles refer to Pizarro, Plato, Pliny, 
and Raleigh; geographical, to Persia, Peru, Pheeni- 
cia, Poland, Prussia, and Red Sea. An article of great 
interest is that on Rome, its topography being de- 
scribed by Canon Isaac Taylor, and its history by 
Dr. J. P. Steele. Petroleum comes in this volume, 
also Philology, Philosophy, Photography, Preaching, 
Printing, Prisons, Profit-Sharing, Protection, Psychol- 
ogy, Railways, Reformatories, Religion, Revelation, 
and Roman Catholicism,—an important list, truly. 

This edition of “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” is 
added to and edited for American use. It is decid- 
edly one of the best of all the works of its class, and 
being in only ten volumes, at $3 each, it is within 
the purchase of many who would not wish to paya 
hundred dollars or more. 


The Popular Science Monthly for Second month contains 
an article on “ Urban Population,”’—a study of the growth 
of our American cities, by Carroll D. Wright; an interest- 
ing description of the Yellowstone Park, by President D. 
S. Jordan, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University ; an article 
on “Electricity in Relation to Science,” by Prof. Wm. 
Crookes: and others of interest to different classes of read- 
ers. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5 per annum. 

—It isannounced that William D. Howells will transfer 
his editorial labors, at the Ist of Third month, from Har- 
per’s Magazine, (in which he has been conducting the depart- 
ment called ‘‘ Editor’s Study ”’), to the Cosmopolitan. The 
latter is illustrated, and published at $3 a year. It hasa 
department called ‘Social Problems,” edited by Edward 
Everett Hale. 

The third volume of Prof. John Bach McMaster’s 
“ History of the People of the United States” is announced 
for immediate publication by D. Appleton & Co. The sec- 
ond volume closed with the purchase of Louisiana, in the 
administration of President Jefferson, in 1803; the new 
one, beginning at that time, proceeds to the opening of the 
War of 1812 with Great Britain. Prof. McMaster, asmany 
of our readers are aware, is one of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in this city. His work is moreof 
a study of the progress and experiences of the people of the 


| 


| 


United States (as its title implies), than is the case with 
other histories. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ferenpbs’ SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE.—The Friends’ School at 
Millville Pa., is under the successful management of Henry 
R. Russell Principal, and his wife Elizabeth S. Russell, assist- 
ed by Ellen Russell and Norman E. John. At the opening 
of the year but 38 pupils were enrolled ; now the list num- 
bers 58, twenty of whom are members with Friends, 
twenty have one parent a member, twenty neither. The 
teachers are all members, and with the pupils attend mid- 
week meetings; theschool and meeting house being but a 
few rods apart. 

The school-building is commodious and quite well sup- 
plied with apparatus, much of which is the property of the 
Principal. By means of a solar camera, an hour is occa- 
sionally spent in a manner entertaining and instructive 
to all. 

A large yard, partly well shaded, surrounds the house, 
adding to the pleasure and comfort of its occupants. 


A HONOLULU EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY.—A friend at 
Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, has sent us several num- 
bers of a little journal entitled Handicraft, published 
monthly in the interest of the Kamehameha Schools, es- 
tablished there (as was stated in a paragraph in this jour- 
nal some timeago) for the academic and technical train- 
ing of the native people, one of the teachers being from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Handicraft gives information concerning 
the schools, and a variety of other appropriate matter. 
There are eight instructors in the advanced school, and 
four in the preparatory. The first term of the present 
school year ended on the 23d of this month, following 
which there is a vacation of three weeks; the second term 
then begins. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The time is near at 
hand for the announcement of commencement speakers 
from the Senior Class. The subject has been freely dis- 
cussed by the Faculty and students, and the following sys- 
tem of choosing has been adopted : the Class will elect two 
speakers and the Faculty will select four from the re 
mainder of the class. 

The College was shocked to hear of the death of Mary 
D. Palmer. She was a member of the class of ’90, graduat- 
ing with honors, and had many friends here. 

Ex-President White of Cornell, wife, and infant daugh- 
ter have been visiting the home of Dr. Magill. Dr. White 
will soon go to the Leland Stanford University, California, 
to deliver his two months course in History. 

Prof. Beardsley attended the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers in New York City, on 
the 20th inst. 

The Catalogue for 91 and ’92 has made its appearance. 
and looks well. The number of students in attendance 
is 204. The catalogue contains illustrations of the Col- 
lege buildings and several interior views. 

Esther Spicer, Aletta Cutler, and Samuel J. Entreken 
read papers at Prof. Smith’s meeting, on First-day, the 
24th, upon the general topic of “ Friends in Prison Reform.” 

A movement set on foot by Dr. Magill in connection 
with the presidents of a number of other Pennsylvania 
Colleges, that of exempting college property from taxation, 
was brought to mind by an extract from the Brown Uni- 
versity Catalogue, in which it appears, that by an act of the 
Rhode Island Assembly, Brown University has been thus 
exempted. The enactment bears the date of 1764 and in 
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addition exempts the property of professors and students. 
Dr. Magill considers this an important move and the sub- 
ject is to be agitated. Hi. 


WHITTIER. 
PropuHeEt of Justice, Peace! Archpriest of Song! 
First, latest, lone, of the immortal Three 
Who made of law arule of right o’er wrong, 
And gave a larger freedom to the free— 
Virtue exalts its noblest, crowning thee ! 


Bred homely, of plain guise, with simple folk, 
His yea was yea, his kindly nay was nay ; 

His early life was peace; his heavy yoke 
The fear some act might do, some word might say, 
Incongruous to his sober garb of gray. 


Hale in the lusty strength that labor gives, 
He grew unwarped by forms, unvexed by creeds, 
With simple trust of good in all that lives— 
In men and beasts, in trees and germen seeds— 
With trust in words, when words paid trust in deeds, 


Thus, in the clear light of his creedless faith 
Full-orbed, complete, as the round world he trod, 
Whose law and sanction was, the Spirit saith— 
He saw in farthest star and nearest clod, 
The author, fashioner, preserver, God ! 


He sought not power in show, nor grace in rant; 
He turned away from the rude brawler’s screech, 
And from the minister’s vestured celebrant ; 
The low voice to his ear did wisdom teach, 
And calms of silence plainer spoke than speech. 


Into the calm of silence, Quaker-wise, 
Oft came the vision of a poet’s dream, 

The ecstasy of inner harmonies; 
And oft illumined was some darkened theme 
By hidden flashes of the Light Supreme. 


Into the calm of silence came, also, 
On sympathetic sad winds borne along, 
The throes articulate, the wailing woe 
Of the dark legions of long-suffered wrong, 
Whose grief shrieked through his fiercely tearful song. 


From out the calm of silence came the strains 

Soft, low, of love; the hymns of trust and cheer; 
The glad, exultant, jubilant refrains 

Of souls enfranchised from the bonds of fear, 

In the Eternal Goodness radiant, clear. 


From out the calm silence also came 
Echoes to groans from the warm South, afar, 
That swelled in anger o’er the nation’s shame, 
That burst in blasts of the loud trumpet’s blare, 
And thundered in the hurricane of war. 


To this just rage the mighty bowed in shame ; 

His hot zeal made the puny-hearted brave ; 

At his appeal, in Freedom's sacred name, 

The debtor walked forth from his living grave 

The shackles dropped from off the fettered slave. 

('This appears in the Loudoun (Va.) Telephone, published by 
Yardley T. Brown. It was written, he says, ‘“‘ under the roof of 
the delightful home that was built by our Quaker grandsire, 
Yardley Taylor.”” The author, he says, produced it, ‘‘ while so- 
journing at the home of T. Brown, near Lincoln, where he and 
his estimable wife were located for two or three years. and was 
given to the public a few weeks ago through the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, of which Mr. Goodrich was the first editor.’’] 
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The inborn charity of his great soul— 

Whose incense rose to purer realms above— 
Caste, color, creed, ne’er shook its calm control ; 
His heart enshrined the eagle and the dove, 
And fiercest wrath had deepest root in love. 


In happier times his rippling numbers told 
The simple pleasures of plain country ways; 

The seasons to his yearning heart unrolled 
Their secret lore, and lent his gentler lays 
The better graces of the Georgian days. 


Thence came the stories of the tented beach, 
With summer saunterings by sea and shore ; 

Thence winter’s idyl, the rhymed crown of speech ; 
Thence autumn wreaths of flowers the green hills wore, 
And spring-time songs that carol evermore. 

The peopled fancies of his varied verse, 

With passion clad, or saintly browed and calm, 

No vice beatifies, nor virtues curse, 

Fair Amy Wentworth, singing youth’s love psalm, 
Unstained might clasp the Cobbler’s waxen palm. 


God’s blessing dwells with him, all men above, 
Who later lingering, looks on sunset days 
Warm with the golden light of grateful love, 
And sees, in the dusk hours’ lessening rays, 
The coming afterglow of all men’s praise. 


Earle 8S. Goodrich. 


From the Fortnightly Review, (London.) 
INGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. ' 
THE numerous English writers who have described 
their impressions of North America tell us all about 
the people,their manners and customs,their hotels and 
churches, the mode of traveling and the scenery, the 
rivers and waterfalls, the mountains and forests, the 
prairies and deserts; but hardly ever do they give us 
any information as to the kind of vegetation that 
covers the surface of the soil, or the flowers that 
adorn the roadsides, the forests, or the mountains. 
Hence it comes to pass that the majority of English 
readers, even those who delight in the wild flowers 
of theirown country or the more varied beauties of 
the Alpine flora, have usually the vaguest and most 
erroneous ideas as to what flowers are to be found in 
the United States and Canada, and to what extent 
they resemble or differ from those of our own 

country. 

There are many circumstances which render it 
difficult, even for the native who is not a botanist, to 
learn much about American wild flowers. Confining 
ourselves at present to the Northeastern States, we 
may say that three hnndred years ago the whole 
country was covered with forest, and with few excep- 
tions, the herbaceous flowering plants were such as 
grew in the shade of trees or in the few open glades, 
in bogs, or on the banks of streams. Now, these for- 
ests have been so completely cleared away that com- 
paratively little remains in its primitive condition, 
and often over extensive areas hardly a patch of 





(‘Alfred Russell Wallace, author of this article, (which will 
be printed in four or five instalments), is one of the most emi- 
nent of living naturalists, whether in his own country, Englana, 
orelsewhere. He has written extensively on botanical and other 


subjects, and one of his latest works, ‘‘ Darwinism,”’ is a valuable 
contribution to the discussion of the subjects included under that 
term.—EbDs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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original woodland is to be found. In other districts 
there is plenty of land covered with trees, but these 
are usually new growths, the timber having been 


felled again and again, as required for firewood, for | 


fencing, or for other purposes. This wholesale clear- 
ing of the original forest covering of the soil has led, 
no doubt, to the destruction of many lowly plants, 
some of which have become exterminated altogether, 
while others have been able to survive only in the 
few spots that still offer suitable conditions for their 
existence. Such places are comparatively rare, and 
often difficult of access; and hence the country, for 
a considerable distance round the larger cities and 
towns, affords but few of the really native plants, 
while common European weeds often abound. The 
old hedgerows, the shady banks and moist ditches 
the deep-cut lanes, and the numerous footpaths of our 
own country, which afford abundant stations where 
wild flowers have been preserved to us from prebis- 
toric times, are almost wholly wanting in America 
There the seeker after wild flowers must usually be 
prepared to walk long distances over rough and path- 


less fields or hills in order to reach the places where | 


alone he has any chance of finding the rarer or the 
more beautiful species. Owing to this absence of 


pleasant rural pathways, the inhabitants of the towns | 


rarely walk far into the country for exercise or pleas- 
ure unless they have some especial pursuit of sport or 
natural history, and that want of interest in the 
natural productions of the district which is suffici- 
ently common in England is still more prevalent in 
America. 

The relations of the entire flora of temperate 
North America to that of Europe and Northern Asia 
have been the subject of much discussion among bot- 
anists. The late Professor Asa Gray made known, 
and, to some extent popularized, the curious anoma- 
lies which these relations present, especially as re- 
gards the close aflinity of the plants (more especially 
of the trees and shrubs) of the Eastern United States 
with those of Eastern Asia and Japan. Some account 
of Asa Gray’s researches was given in this Review, 
in 1878, in an article on “ Epping Forest,” and they 
are only now referred to because they have been used 
to uphold the theory that, as regards the distribution 
of plants, the north temperate zone of the eastern 
and western hemispheres cannot be separated, but 
must be considered to form one botanical region. 
Recently, however, Sir Joseph Hooker bas stated his 
opinion that if we go beyond the two fundamental 
botanical divisions—the tropical and temperate floras, 
which, for purposes of geographical distribution, are 
of little interest, we must consider that the temperate 
floras of the old and new worlds are as distinct as are 
the tropical floras of the same areas; and he adds 
that, although the resemblances as regards certain 
genera and species of plants between Eastern Amer- 
ica and Eastern Asia,is very remarkable, yet the 
temperate floras of Asia and America are in other 
respects totally dissimilar. In the present article I 
shall endeavor to show, in a popular manner, what is 
the nature and extent of the dissimilarity between 
America and Europe as regards what are commonly 
known as wild flowers. 
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In order to restrict the inquiry within moderate 
limits, it is proposed to consider, first and mainly, 
the relations between the wild flowers of Great 
Britain as representing those of Western Europe, 
and those of Eastern North America as given in Asa 
Gray’s “Botany of the Northern United States,” 
which includes the country from New England to 
Wisconsin, and southward to Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
This area may be fairly compared with that of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and will serve as a foun- 
dation for the wider comparison between North 
America east of the Mississippi with Europe, or of 
the whole of temperate North America with temper- 
ate Europe and Asia, to which occasional reference 
will have to be made. It must be understood that as 
our comparison regards only the native plants of the 
two countries, those numerous British or European 
species which have been introduced into America by 
human agency and have often become common weeds, 
will be left out of consideration altogether. We have 
to do only with the condition of the vegetation 
brought about by nature, undisturbed by the effects 
which have recently been produced by man. 

There are two separate phenomena by which we 


| may estimate the relations of the floras of two coun- 


tries, both of which are important factors in the com- 
parison—the absence from one country of whole 
groups of plants which are both common and wide- 
spread in the other, and the presence of new types 
entirely unknown in the other. It is usual to lay 
much more stress on the latter phenomenon, because 
the former occurs when there is no essential differ- 
ence between the floras, the one having been re- 
cently derived from the other. Thus, many species, 
and even genera, of West European plants are absent 
from Britain, but this does not lead us to consider the 
British flora as being essentially different from that 
of Europe, the deficiencies being plainly attributable 
to the smaller area, the limited range of climate, the 
recent glacial epoch, and other such causes. But, 
when the country in which the deficiency occurs is 
fairly comparable with the other in all these respects, 
the cause of the phenomenon is evidently a deep- 
seated one, and must be held to show a fundamental 
diversity in their floras. 

There are, of course, in every extensive flora such 
as that of North America a considerable number of 
almost cosmopolitan groups or species, and many 
others which are found in all temperate regions. 
Thus, no less than 115 European genera and 58 Euro- 
pean species are found at the antipodes in New Zea- 
land, and many others in Australia and south tem- 
perate America. Among these are such familiar 
plants as buttercups, anemones, poppies, violets, St. 
John’s worts, gentians, forget-me-nots, many genera 
of cresses and other crucifers, mint, scull-cap, loose- 


| strife, sea lavender, and many others ; and there are 


also in the same remote countries such common Eng- 
lish species as the lady’s emock (Cardamine pratensis), 
chick weed (Ste/laria media), the cut-leaved geranium 
(Geranium dissectum), the silver-weed (Potentilla an- 
serina), the common bind-weed (Calystegia sepium), 
and scores of others, all considered to be indigenous 
and not introduced by man. It is evident, therefore, 
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that we must expect to find a considerable number 
of English species in North America and a still lar- 
ger number of English genera, because this is a fea- 
ture which occurs in all temperate regions, and can- 
not be held to prove any special relationship between 
these two countries. Among these familiar English 
flowers we find a tolerable number of violets, anem- 
ones, St. John’s worts, vetches, potentillas, willow- 
herbs, gentians, and some others; while wild gerani- 
ums, saxifrages, stonecrops, campanulas, forget-me- 
nots, and true orchises are far less frequently met 
with than with us. 7 

But what most strikes the English botanist (next 
to the altogether unfamiliar types that everywhere 
abound) is the total absence or extreme rarity of 
many plants and groups of plants which are the most 
abundant and familiar of our native flowers, and 
which are almost equally common throughout Europe 
and often throughout northern Asia. There are, for 
instance, no true poppies, like those so abundant in 
our corn fields, no common or musk-mallows of the 
genus Malva, or gorse or broom or rest-harrow, no 
teasel or scabious, no true heaths, no bugloss, or com- 
frey, no ivy to adorn the old trees and walls with its 
glossy foliage, no mullein, toad-flax, snap-dragon, or 
foxglove, no scented thyme, basil, or marjoram, no 
bright blue ground-ivy or bugle, no white or yellow 
or purple dead-nettles, no scarlet. pimpernel, not even 
a primrose or a cowslip inall theland. There are, it 
is true, two species of Primula in the Northeastern 
States, one the bird’s-eye primrose of our nortbern 
counties, and another still smaller peculiar species, 
but both are confined to limited districts near the 
great lakes, and are not to be found unless specially 
searched for ; and no other primroses are to be met 
with till we reach the Rocky Mountains, where there 
are two or three high alpine species. 

Coming now to the endogenous plants, we find 
even more remarkable deficiencies. No daffodil, 
snowdrop, or snowflake is to be found wild in ail 
North America, neither is there any crocus, wild hya- 
cinth, colchicum, or lily-of-the-valley. The beautiful 
genus Ophrys, containing our bee, fly, and spider or- 
chises, is quite unknown ; and such familiar plants as 
as the black-briony of our hedges, the flowering-rush 
of our streams and ditches, and the curious butcher’s 
broom of our dry woods, are nowhere to be met with. 

Now the important thing to be noted is, that most 
of these plants are not only abundant and familiar 
in many parts of England but are widely spread 
throughout Europe, and the larger part of them be- 
long to groups which extend into northern Asia, and 
often reach the eastern extremity of that continent. 
If we take account of less important or less familiar 
plants this list might be doubled or trebled; and it 
might be still further extended if we took account of 
genera which range widely over Europe and Asia but 
happen to be rare or altogether wanting in England. 
Such, for example, are the following well-known gar- 
den flowers. The white and yellow asphodels, the 
red valerian (Centranthus), naturalized in many 
places on our chalk cliffs and old walls, the cinerarias, 
the gum-cistuses, the cyclamens,’the daphnes, the 
true pinks (Dianthus), the numerous dwarf brooms 


(Genista), the corn- flags (Gladiolus), the candytufts 
(Iberis), the lavender and the rosemary, the ox-eye 
daisies, the stocks, the Star-of-Bethlehem, the 
ponies, the mignonettes, the garden rue, the various 
soap-worts, the tulips, the periwinkles, and a hun- 
dred others. 

It must always be remembered, that the British 
plants noticed above as being absent from the in- 
digenous flora of the United States are abundant with 
us, and form characteristic features of our flora, that 
the larger portion of them range widely over Europe 
and western Asia, that more than half of them ex- 
tend across northern Asia to the Pacific and often to 
China and Japan, while several extend over the 
greater portion of the eastern hemisphere, and are 
found also in Australia or South Africa. The absence 
of such a number of the characteristic and dominant 
groups of plants of the temperate zone from so ex- 
tensive and varied an area as the United States and 
Canada, is of itself a very remarkable phenomenon, 
and affords a primd facie ground for treating the tem- 
perate regions of the new world as a distinct botani- 
cal region. 

(To be Continued.) 


THE USE OF INTOXICANTS IN NEW YORK. 


(THE New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
First month 12, presents the following discouraging view 
of the situation as to the use of intoxicating liquors in that 
city. Perhaps ite only redeeming feature is the statement 
that there is some fear of the temperance sentiment in the 
country districts.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. |} 

The question of legalizing the sale of liquor on 
Sunday has now become a leading one in this State 
The Liquor Dealers’ Association, which held its an- 
nual meeting to-day, may not get all its members 
desire in the way of excise legislation, for their de- 
mands are very radical, but there is every reason to 
believe that they will obtain a modification of the 
present excise laws, which will be much more liberal 
to their interests than would have been possible if 
the recent election had resulted differently. The 
most important of their demands is that the sale of 
liquor after 1 p. m., on Sunday, shall be made legal. 
There can be no doubt that a large majority of the 
voters of New York would vote for open saloons dur- 
ing those hours on Sunday, if the proposition could 
be put squarely before them separated from all other 
considerations. This city is an enormous consumer 
of liquor. As compared with the total population 
the number of total abstainers must be very small. 
Liquor is served at all public banquets, at nearly all 
social entertainments, in all clubs, in every hotel, 
and in thousands of saloons. It is not difficult, even 
under the present laws, to obtain liquor on Sunday. 
The rich man can order it from his wine cellar, or 
obtain it from his club. The side doors of most of the 
saloons are open during the day. 

As a matter of fact the amendment to the excise 
law proposed by the liquor dealers would not in- 
crease the consumption of liquor as much as would 
appear probable. It wouid, however, make legal 
what is now illegal. It would open the front doors, 
as well as the side ones. It would relieve the saloons 
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from the necessity of “ police protection,” and, in 
case of a failure to obtain that, from arrest and trial 
for violation of law, It would relieve the courts of 
the duty of enforcing a law which, in this city at 
least, seems impossible of enforcement. Of the thou- 
sands of excise cases which reach the court only a 
few are actually brought to trial, and fewer yet re- 
sult in conviction. Yet it seems doubtful if the pro- 
posed legislation will receive the final sanction of the 
law makers. The saloons are very powerful, and will 
obtain many concessions, but the legalization of Sun- 
day liquor-selling is so radical a measure that the 
Democratic party might fear the political effect in the 
country, where the temperance sentiment is much 
stronger than in the city. In 1883, when the Demo- 
crats had, as now, both Governor and Legislature, 
they failed to pass an excise law desired by the liq- 
uor men. Since then, however, popular sentiment 
against the present law has grown in strength, and 
there is less regard, certainly in this city, for the 
strict observance of the Sabbath. Under the pro- 
posed law the saloons would be kept closed Sunday 
mornings during the hours of Divine service, but it 
may be asked whether there is any more certainty 
that the liquor sellers would close their bars Sun- 
day mornings than there is now that they will keep 
them closed all day. 

It is certain that thousands of people of both par- 
ties and both sexes, even though partakers them- 
selves of alcoholic beverages, would object very much 
to aeeing the doors of the saloons open on Sunday 
afternoon. They would rather that there should be 
a nominal observance of the law, though aware of its 
actual violation. They argue that it is better that 
liquor should be illegally sold behind closed doors 
than it should be legally sold with doors wide open. 
These, however, are in a minority. Others, on the 
other hand, though it may be temperance men them- 
selves, believe that a law which cannot be enforced 
should always be repealed. There is, of course, a 
very large foreign population here. Beer is as much 
of a necessity as bread to multitudes of people, and 
the severity of depriving these of the opportunity to 
obtain their favorite beverage on Sunday is regarded 
by many as the most powerful argument for a modi- 
tication of the law against Sunday liquor selling. 

TuHeE dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls.— Whittier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THERE is so much rock salt in the Colorado Desert that 
the Southern Pacific Railway people have at one place bal- 
lasted 3,000 feet of their track with it.— Evening Telegraph. 

—All but nine States out of the forty-nine in the United 
States now make scientific temperance education compulsory 
in their common schools. There are between 12,000,000 and 
13,000,000 children in America to whom it is required that 
this instruction be given. 

The higher education of women is said to be making 
great progress in Sweden. The number of women students 
in the universities there is now large and is constantly in- 
creasing. There are eighteen women students in the Upsala 
University, thirteen in Lund, and eight women are studying 
medicine in the Carolinske. 


—An experiment is being made in shipping fresh salmon 
from the Pacific coast to Europe. If it be successful, fresh 
salmon will be shipped hereafter instead of canned salmon. 
Thirty thousand pounds of fresh salmon were shipped in a 
car from the Frazer river recently, going by way of th 
Canadian Pacific to New York, and thence, in the cold stor- 
age room of a German steamship, to Hamburg. 

—The general act of the Anti-Slave Trade Conference at 
Brussels having been ratified by our Congress, all the princi- 
pal nations of the world will now be united to suppress the 
slave trade, not only in Africa, but elsewhere. The act is 


not a mere agreement as to purposes, but provides for th: 


organization of bureaus to carry it into effect, and regulates 
the traffic in fire-arms in Africa, and the use of caravan 
routes. It will probably have the effect, in time, of putting 
an end to the slave trade. 

~-Those who only know morning-glories and moon 
flowers as climbing species of convolvulus and ipomeea, will 
be interested in knowing that one species grows as a tree, in 
Western Mexico, twenty or thirty feet high, and with a 
trunk three feet in circumference. It has been described as 
Convolvulus macranthus. The flower is about two inches 
long, and white, though yellowish below. It was found by 
Dr. Palmer, last year, very abundant about Alamos, where 
the Mexicans called it “ Palo santa.” 

—P. C. Mozoomdar, the well-known disciple of Chunder 
Sen, has accepted an invitation to be present at the Relig- 
ious Council of the Columbian Exposition. He comes as 
the representative of the Brahmo Somaj. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE situation of the controversy with Chile appears at this 
writing (27th) to favor a peaceable adjustment. President 
Harrison, on the 21st instant, sent a dispatch to the Chilean 
Government, demanding that it express regret for the attack 
on the United States sailors at Valparaiso, offer “reparation,” 
(payment of damages to the families of those killed), and 
also withdraw the offensive note of the Chilean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, sent out a short time ago, in which he inti- 
mated that the American Government was acting dishon- 
estly. To this “ultimatum ” it is now said Chile has made a 
reply which will perhaps be sufficient. The President sent a 
long message to Congress on the 25th, enclosing the corres- 
pondence with Chile for a year or more past, which that 
body now has under consideration. 

SECRETARY BLAINE and the British Minister have ar- 
ranged a conference between the commissioners of the two 
countries in the Bering Sea question, and it is stated that 
the expected arbitration will soon be fully arranged. 

JOSEPH P. BRADLEY, one of the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, died at Washington on the 22d 
instant. He was born in New York State in 1813, and was 
appointed to the bench from New Jersey, by President 
Grant, in 1870. 


NOTICES. 


*,* First-day next being “ Friends’ day,” at the Hom: 
for Aged Colored Persons, the religious meeting will be at 3 
o’clock. Friends are invited. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month will occur «s 
follows : 
2. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
3. Farmington, Macedon, N. Y. 
Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Abington, Abington, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Race Street. 
Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
Pelham Half- Year's Meeting, Pelham, Ontario. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio. 
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Salem, Salem, Ohio. 

Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 

Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, 0. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
Canada Half-Year’s Meeting, Pickering, Ontario. 


*«* Quarterly meetings in First month will be held as 
follows: 
30. Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, North St. N. Y. 


*.* An adjourned meeting of those who are willing to 
assist in keeping Friends’ Race Street Library room open as 
a reading room and place of association for Friends in the 
evenings, will be held in the Parlor, at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, on Third-day evening, Second month 2, at 8 o’clock. 

The attendance of all who are willing to coéperate in 
this movement is earnestly desired. 


*,* A Conference on Educational Subjects will be held 
under the care of “ The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latesi U 


Highest of all in leaven- 
S. Government Food Report, 


ALL PAPER 
at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES, pone full neh. HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 50, Don’t fail to see 
these papers if = are about to oe If you 
cannot Call, send postal statin ce paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, wi Phordacs to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO.. 1206 Market St.. Philad’a, Pa. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 


QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 
By C. E. STEPHEN. 
English Editlon $1.50. American Reprint 530 cents. 


LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


; more College. 
| Munroe. 


| 
| 
| 
ee 


| Howard Butcher, 


vu 


Education and Schools,’ on Seventh-day, First month 30, 
1892, at Friends’ meeting-house, Race street above 15th 
street, Philadelphia, commencing at 10 o'clock, a. m. 
Punctual attendance is desired. All interested are invited. 

Subjects: “The New Message of Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” by Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., President of Swarth- 
“The Art of Composition,” by Harriet E. 


Wo. WADE GriscomM, Clerk. 


*,* The second lecture in the Monthly Meeting course 
will be given in the Cherry Street house, on Sixth-day 


| evening, First month 29, at 8 o’clock, by Prof. George L. 


Maris, of Friends’ Central School, subject: “‘The Pacific 
Coast,” with lantern illustrations. 


Friends are cordially invited to be present. 


*,* The committee in charge of the Evening Home for 
Boys and Girls, under the care of Friends, which was 
opened Third month 9, 1891, having for its object the moral 
elevation and instruction of a class that would otherwise 
be deprived of such training, are endeavoring to secure a 
suitable building in which the work may be more success- 
fully managed during the coming winter. For this purpose 
funds will be needed, and it is earnestly desired that 
Friends contribute liberally to this work. Donations may 
be sent to the Secretary, Rowland Comly, 3513 Hamilton 
street, or Wm. Heacock, Treasurer, 1508 Brown street. 


308 HILLBORN ¢ C 0, 
BEDDING 


—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


A tration being completed, we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus 
tomers as heretofore, by — a thoroughly comfortable. 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden Rt. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.90. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
Rents and Incomes collected. 
coy furnished for administrators and others. 
DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 8. Davis - 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 
E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny 


A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, | 
Thos. A. Gummey, 
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FOR CARPETS, ETC, | _—«RICHARDS & SHOURDS, _ 


| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
Benjamin Green, | JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


| 1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 
33 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Rae oueet, MMP SRS ere 

Association of Friends to Promote the des ia 
ucatt HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 

” = re — - People C. | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
oe | ELLIS | «worn tt Sie 112 W. 10th St. 

Howakp M., Jznxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. — : a 


SaRaH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., ene 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Ph 
 rnemencngtmnees Should get information about our 


ExxecuTiIvE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. CUARANTEED 


Maris, West Chester, ka.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Pascha’', 
Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. ; 


Clement M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 
ese CUARANTEED 
WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 6% 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 


dustrial School, at Aiken, and the Mt. Pleasant School, ¢! 
near Charleston, in charee of Abhbv D. Munro. SUCAR CO. 2 


— Stocks “10% 








WE HAVE HAD 


The Earth 20 Years’ Experience 


ia 
With a Hoe, SOW FERRY’S SEEDS and 
nature will do the rest. N EVER LOST A A DOLLAR 
Seeds largely determine the harvest—always In every instance interest and Principal has been paid 


plant the best—FERRY’S WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


A book ful! of information about Gardens—now 


and what to raise,etc., sent free to all who ask 
for it. Ask to-day. $13,800,000 

| D. M. FERRY P. O. Box 1316 realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 
| & CO., DETROIT, MICH. Bag Ge tg tt ee 
any we have ever offered, and pay more interest aon 
] any we have offered in the last ten years. We can refer 
to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4,000 pat- 
Banking De- 


rons We are under the supervision of the 
partment of New York State. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
NENRY DICKINSON. Manager. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPE $e SSO0K | Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTO arig Pp B ackb,,. Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER aan Bales, SURPLOS, $2,000,009. 
wn, ss 


Acts as Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIRARD -SLieeiaen 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUTEY, AND RUST CO, ieszrrmonan x Homa 


Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELy. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HABBIS, JE. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GEoReE TUCKER BIsPHAM, 
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